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THE FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS, 1845-1846 
LENA CLARA KOCH 
CuHaprer II 
THE INDIANS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


1. Transfer of the Indians to the Control of the Federal 
Government 


Annexation Negotiations.—The Secretary of War, William L. 
Marcy, wrote General Taylor, May 28, 1845, bearing testimony to 
the fact that the United States accepted the guardianship of the 
Texas Indians, and the protection of the state, in the event of 
annexation : 


As soon as the Texas Congress shall have given its consent to 
annexation, . . . Texas wil! then be regarded by the executive 
government here as so far a part of the United States as to be 
entitled from this government to defense and protection from for- 
eign invasion and Indian incursions. The troops under your com- 
mand will be placed and kept in readiness to perform this duty.? 


A special session of the Congress of the Republic gave its con- 
sent to annexation June 23, 1845.3 Texas was admitted into the 
Union by a joint resolution of both houses of Congress, signed by 
President Tyler, March 1, 1845, and ratified by the Texans in 
convention, July 4, 1845. This convention passed an ordinance 


730 Cong., 1 Sess., House Doc. No. 60, pp. 79-80. 
‘Wooten (editor) A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 7-8. 
“American Almanac, 1848, p. 293. 
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consenting to and accepting “the proposals, conditions, and guar- 
antees contained in the first and second sections of the joint reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States.” Section 1 stated 
the manner of accomplishing annexation; section 2 contained the 
terms upon which Texas was to be admitted as a state: 


First. Said state to be formed subject to the adjustment by 
this government of all questions of boundary that may arise with 
other governments; and the Constitution thereof, with the proper 
evidence of its adoption by the people of said Republic of Texas, 
shall be transmitted to the President of the United States, to be 
laid before Congress for its final action, on or before the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

Second. Said state, when admitted into the Union after ced- 
ing to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 
forts, and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and all other property and means pertaining to the 
public defence, belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain 
all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind which 
may belong to or be due and owing said Republic; and shall also 
retain all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of 
said Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, after dis- 
charging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said state 
may direct; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become 
a charge upon the government of the United States.° 


Although this resolution does not mention the Indians, their 
transfer to the control of the Unicn is implied and was certainly 
understood and accepted by both governments. The Secretary of 
the Interior in his report of December 2, 1850, stated that the 
annexation of Texas and the “recent treaty” with Mexico (that 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848) had added about 124,000 
persons to the Indian population of the United States. The 
President acknowledged Federal control of Texas Indians when 
he said in his message to Congress in 1850 that according to the 
eleventh article of this treaty with Mexico, the Nation was bound 
to protect the Mexican frontier from Indians on the border.’ 


Extension of the Eighth Military District Over Texas.—Another 
measure which brought the Indians under Federal control was the 
‘Wooten (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 7-8. 


°31 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 28. 
Ibid., p. 11. 
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extension over Texas of the eighth military district. The Amer- 
ican Almanac for 1849 did not include Texas in any military de- 
partment, but that of 1850 gave Texas as the eighth department. 
This district was “That part of Texas lying south and east of a 
line drawn from a point on the Rio Grande, opposite the southern- 
most limit of the island south of El Paso, containing the towns of 
San Elizario, Socorra, and Isletta, to the junction of the Ensenada 
Choctau (Choctaw Creek) with the Coloradu or Red River, and 
down said river to Arkansas, Headquarters at San Antonio.’ 


2. Main Features of the National Policy 


Organizations for the Administration of Indian Affairs.—The 
supervision of Indian affairs in the United States was at first 
assigned to the War Department on its establishment by act of 
August 7, 1789. The Office of Indian Affairs was established 
March, 1824. By act of 1832 provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner of Indian affairs who should, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War have the “management of all 
Indian affairs, and of all matters arising out of Indian relations.” 
On the organization of the Department of the Interior by act 
of March 3, 1849, the Indian Office was made one of the Bureaus 
of that department. There is no law establishing a name; it is 
called by various names, the Indien Department, Office of Indian 
Affairs, and Indian Bureau.® 


Agents and Interpreters.—Congress provided by various acts for 
commissioners, agents, sub-agents, and interpreters to treat with 
the Indians in Texas. There wes a special agent, or superintend- 
ent, for all of Texas, and there were two sub-agents to assist him. 
The special agent for most of the period under consideration was 
Major R. S. Neighbors, who had served the Republic in the ca- 
pacity of Indian agent and as an army officer.‘° Colonel William 
Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the United States, 
wrote Major Neighbors on March 20, 1847, of his appointment as 
a special agent to the Texas Indians, and sent him instructions as 
to his duties. He was to be among the Indians as much as was 


*‘American Almanac, 1850, pp. 119-120. 

*Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 1911, I, 493. 

“Lamar to Archer, April 1, 1840, and December 11, 1841, Neighbors 
Papers, University of Texas. 
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necessary, was to impress them with the friendliness of the United 

States, keep them from approaching too near the frontier, keep 

the whites from going among them except for legitimate purposes, 

and to prevent as far as possible the introduction of liquor. He 5 
was to report his observations, proceedings, and the movements 

of the Indians." His salary was at first $1,700 a year, but later 

it was raised to $2,000.‘* Major Neighbors on November 9, 1848, 

acknowledged the notification of his reapyointment and assured i 
Colonel Medill that he would do his utmost to carry out the views 
of the Department.'* 

Congress provided, by act of September, 1850, for two sub- 
agents to assist the special agent in Texas. They were John A. 
Rogers and Jesse Stem.** Luke Lea, the Indian Commissioner, 
directed these agents to decide among themselves as to the terri- 
ritory each would oversee, or the Indian tribes each would con- 
trol.* They accordingly decided that Jesse Stem should super- 
vise the agricultural tribes along the Brazos River, and John 
Rogers should look after the prairie tribes along the Colorado 
River.?® 

The agents employed interpreters, and Congress made appro- 
priation for them, as for all other officials in the Indian service. 
Most of the reports show that there were three interpreters, one 
for each of the agents. Their salaries were $550 yearly, and that 
of the sub-agents was $1,700.*7 Neighbors wrote Medill April 24, 
1847, that it was necessary for him to employ an interpreter for 
the year, or by the year. The superintendent had to travel most 
of the year, from one tribe to another, and unless an interpreter 
was employed constantly, he would probably be gone when he was 
most needed. There were few men, too, capable of filling such 





430 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 171, pp. 1-3. 

*Marcy to Neighbors, August 18, 1848, Neighbors Papers, University of 
Texas; J'exas Almanac, 1859, p. 130. 

*Neighbors to Medill, November 9, 1848, Photostat Copy of MS. in 
Indian Office, Washington, D. C. Hereafter reference will be made to this 
Collection as Photostat, University of Texas. 

*31 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 29. For a complete list of all 
Indian agents for Texas from 1845 to 1850, see Appendix A. 

*32 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 515. 

*Stem to Lea, April 21, 1852, Photostat, University of Texas. 

“Abstract Statement, November, 1853, Photostat, University of Texas; 
30 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 171, p. 5; Texas State Gazette, October 
26, 1855. 
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a position. At this time, he employed Jim Shaw, a Delaware.*® 
Succeeding accounts show that Jim Shaw served in that capacity 
for a large part of the period under discussion. 


Treaty-making.—The chief means which the Central Govern- 
ment used in the dealing with the Indians was the making of 
treaties with the various tribes. Shortly before annexation, Octo- 
ber 9, 1844, the Republic of Texas made a “Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship, and Commerce” with the Comanches, Keechies, 
Wacoes, Caddoes, Anadarkoes, Ionies, Delawares, Shawnees, Chero- 
kees, Lipans, and Tawakonies.1° The Central Government held 
councils for the purpose of calling the Indians together, and at 
these councils the treaties were drawn up. The first council after 
annexation was that of 1846, at Council Springs on the Brazos 
River. The President appointed at this time M. G. Lewis and 
P. M. Butler as commissioners to the Indians of Texas and the 
Southwestern Prairies, and they drew up the treaty of 1846. 
Lewis and Butler organized a force of men for their protection, 
sent out runners to invite the wild tribes to the council, and kept 
up constant communication with the Indians. The war with 
Mexico was in progress, and the situation was critical; for Gen- 
eral Taylor, who had charge of the American forces, was sur- 
rounded by a vast number of Mexicans, and the Indians, who were 
likewise excited, might join the Mexicans or murder the American 
settlers. The commissioners, therefore, prolonged the council and 
kept the Indians interested and pacified. They prevailed on a 
number of the chiefs to visit Washington, as a means of impress- 
ing the Red men with the greatness of the American Government, 
and the vast population of the United States. These chiefs were 
to be hostages for the good behavior of the Indians during the 
war.*° Lewis wrote Medill, June 22, 1846, that he was on the 
way to Washington with the fortv-one chiefs who were interested 
in their proposed visit to their “Great Father,’ the President. 
He advised that a location be found for them in the suburbs, 
where they could have air and be free from the curiosity of 
crowds.*. The commissioners hoped to keep these chiefs traveling 


*Neighbors to Medill, April 24, 1847, Photostat, University of Texas. 
“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 1191. 
*°29 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. No. 76, pp. 3-6. 


*Lewis to Medill, June 22, 1846, Photostat, University of Texas. 
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over the country, but the National Government failed to provide 
promptly for this, so that about a month later the chiefs began 
their return trip. Thomas Wilson, secretary to Lewis and Butler, 
wrote from Baltimore, July 25, 1846, to J. W. Davis, Speaker of 
the House, that he was conducting the chiefs back to Texas, and 
that they seemed to be in good spirits.?? 

In the treaty made at this council of 1846, the tribes acknowl- 
edged the jurisdiction of the United States.2* They agreed that 
the United States should have sole and exclusive right to regu- 
late trade and intercourse with them, and they agreed to protect 
persons who were duly licensed to reside among them for such 
purposes. No one was to be allowed among them except by license 
given by the superintendent or by some person designated by him.** 
This treaty was ratified by President Polk on March 8, 1847, by 
the advice and consent of the Senate.?° 

In June, 1847, Major Neighbors wrote the Indian Department 
about his tour of inspection. He had visited every band on the 
border, and detected nothing hostile. He talked with the Co- 
manche chief, Santa Anna, who told him that if the other chiefs 
were better acquainted with the whites, there would be little prob- 
ability of trouble. This talk Major Neighbors had at the prin- 
cipal Comanche village, about a hundred miles north of Austin. 
He had visited the Caddoes’ chief village, about forty-five miles 
from Torrey’s Trading House, from which he made his report to 
the Indian Commissioner.** 

The Federal Government held another council with the Indians 
September 27, 1847, to reassure the Comanches, who were giving 
trouble because of lies circulated among them by Mexicans of San 
Antonio and German emigrants who were settling near the Co- 
manche country. Dr. Shubert, the agent of German colonists, 
told the chiefs that some troops raised during the past summer 
were for war against them; that the Indians would be put to 
death if they visited the white settlements. and other alarming 
tales. Newspapers and journals kept the border in excitement 


“Wilson to Davis, July 25, 1846, Photostat, University of Texas. 

*Hodge, A Handbook of American Indians, II, 948-949. 

*Treaty Document, May 15, 1846, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, Texas State 
Library. 

*Thid. 

30 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 22, pp. 892-896. 
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by publishing these stories. This council dispelled the fear, and 
the chiefs pledged themselves to assist the government in fulfill- 
ing the treaty of 1846.*7 

The Indians were constantly ignoring treaties, and the Federal 
Government repeatedly held councils for the purpose of getting 
them to renew their obligations.** Making and renewing treaties 
with the Red men was the chief means of controlling them until 
1855, when the Government adopted the reservation system, which 
is discussed in a following chapter. The treaty of December 10, 
1850, with the Comanches is typical of all treaties of this period, 
and it is summarized fully for that reason: 

Art. 1. The Indians acknowledged themselves under the pro- 
tection and jurisdiction of the United States. 

Art. 2. The United States was to have the sole right to regu- 
late trade and intercourse. No one was to be allowed to trade 
with the Indians who did not have a license from the Govern- 
ment. The Indians were bound to protect those who were duly 
authorized to reside among them for trading. 

Art. 3. The Indians agreed to remain at peace with the United 
States. 

Art. 4. The President of the United States might use the 
means he thought best to preserve peace. 

Art. 5. The Indians making the treaty agreed to remain at 
peace with all other Indians who were at peace with the United 
States. 

Art. 6. The Indians were to give the agents notice of any 
designs, known or suspected, of hostile bands against the United 
States. 

Art. 7. Any persons guilty of murder, robbery, or other crime 
were to be delivered to the Federal Government. Death was to 
be the punishment for murder. White persons were included in 
this. Offenders were to be delivered to the officers at Fort Martin 
Scott, near Fredericksburg. 

Art. 8. The Indians agreed to deliver to the officer in com- 
mand at Fort Martin Scott all prisoners, white and negro, which 
they had then. The United States was to have the right to send 


7730 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 25, pp. 903-906. 

*831 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, pp. 34, 144-145; 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Senate Doc. No. 1, pp. 79, 520-521; 32 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doe. No. 1, 
pp. 61, 431-432, 
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a military force to the Indian country to get prisoners who were 
withheld, and the Indians who refused to give them up. 

Art. 9. The Indians were not to allow negroes to pass through 
their country into Mexico, but were pledged to deliver them if 
they found any. 

Arts. 10, 11, and 12 provided for the delivery and punishment 
of thieves, whether Indians or whites, and the restoration of the 
property. 

Art. 13. The Indians agreed not to molest or injure in any 
way any white person. 

Art. 14. The “young men” who were guilty of any of the 
offences enumerated were to be given up. (This was no doubt 
included because the chiefs against whose tribes charges of depre- 
dations were brought gave as an excuse that they could not con- 
trol their “young men.”) 

Art. 15. The Indians agreed not to come below the line which 
separated their territory from the white settlements. 

Arts. 16 and 17. The Indians promised to deliver at Fort 
Martin Scott on February 5, 1851, certain offenders and prisoners 
whom they had in their possession when the treaty was made. 

Art. 18. The United States agreed to establish one or more 
trading houses in the Indian country, to make suitable presents 
to the Indians, and to treat witi: them as to a definite line be- 
tween them and the whites. 

Art. 19. Anybody who introduced liquor into the Indian coun- 
try was to be given up and punished. 

Art. 20. The United States agreed to send the Indians black- 
smiths, teachers, and preachers to instruct them, and the Indians 
promised to protect these. 

This treaty was signed by the Comanches, Caddoes, Lipans, 
Tawakonies, and Wacoes.”® 


Present-giving.—Another feature of the National policy was 
that of giving presents to the natives. The earliest evidence which 
the writer has been able to find concerning this practice is con- 
tained in “An Ordinance for the regulation of Indian Affairs,” 
dated August 7, 1789, passed in the first session of the first Con- 
gress. The statement therein reads thus: “All stores, provisions, 


“Texas State Gazette, January 11, 1851; Treaty of December 10, 1850, 
Photostat, University of Texas. 
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or other property, which Congress may think necessary for presents 
to the Indians shall be in the custody and under the care of the 
said superintendents.”*° 

Medill wrote Neighbors that Congress had appropriated the sum 
of $10,000 for presents for the Comanches, the Kiowas, and other 
prairie tribes. This latter stated that the object of giving pres- 
ents to the Indians was to gain influence over them and so control 
them more easily.** There was delay on the part of the United 
States in carrying out the stipulations of the treaty of 1846, and 
when the Indians became aroused by tales of the Mexicans and 
Germans in the winter of 1846-1847, Major Neighbors succeeded 
in restoring peace and confidence by the distribution of presents. 
He stated in this report made to the Indian Commissioner on 
January 6, 1847, that this plan was advised by Houston, who had 
recently written him concerning the matter.** The Indians looked 
upon presents as a sort of reward. The Indian Commissioner, 
Brown, in his report of Novemer 30, 1849, said the prairie In- 
dians had abstained from attacks on emigrants bound for the West 
because they expected reward, and not because of the power and 
greatness of the National Government, which they had not felt.** 
The Comanches regarded their annuities as compensation paid 
them by the Central Government for the use of the Santa Fé 
road by emigrants bound for the West.** Annuities were paid 
to all tribes, but Neighbors recommended in his report of Sep- 
tember 10, 1855, to Charles Mix, Indian Commissioner, that they 
be given in future only to those Indians who settled down and 
cultivated the soil.*° 

The presents were not always of a practical or useful nature. 
They were showy ornaments, trinkets, gay calicoes, and other 
things of like nature, instead of beef and corn.** Some of the 
United States army officers complained because arms and ammu- 
nition were often among the presents distributed to the Indians, 
who used guns only for war, and the bow and arrow in hunting. 
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Thus the peace policy of the Government was sometimes frus- 
trated by its own carelessness.*” 

An important means of controlling the Indians, one which the 
treaties provided for, was trade with the natives. According to a 
law of January 14, 1843, of the Republic of Texas, that govern- 
ment was to establish a line of trading posts, which were to mark 
a temporary line between whites and Indians. Only one trading 
house, however, was established under this law, that of Messrs. 
Torrey, on the Brazos near the present city of Waco, and it was a 
hundred miles below the point where, according to the law, it 
should have been. In May, 1849, settlements had extended 
twenty-five miles west of Torrey’s and fifty miles east; thus the 
law, requiring the trading house to be kept north of the line of 
settlements had been violated. Another trading house, known as 
Warren’s was situated on the north side of Red River, about sixty 
miles above Fort Washita.** 

Torrey’s trading house was of great importance in the control 
of Indian relations. General Houston wrote to Secretary of War 
Marcy from Houston, Texas, December 23, 1845, commending 
Messrs. Torrey and brother for having established the trading 
house at their own expense and far from the help of whites. It 
was due to their work, wrote General Houston, that relations with 
the Indians had remained friendly.*® 

The regulations concerning trade with the Indians were very 
strict, but it was very difficult to enforce them, owing to the vast 
expanse of country and the lack of officials. The Federal Govern- 
ment granted trading licenses only to citizens of the United States, 
of exceptional character, and required bond of them. The Gov- 
ernment kept a list of licensed traders, sc as to guard against 
illicit trading. Licenses forbade the introduction or sale of spirit- 
uous liquors.*° An act of Congress, passed June, 1834, had for 
its object to save the Indian population from the ruinous effects 
of liquor. Officers and agents were required to prosecute all who 
gave or otherwise disposed of liquor to Indians; to search for and 
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destroy liquor; and violations of the law were punished by heavy 
fine, and imprisonment.*? 

During the early years of statehood, trade with the Indians was 
more profitable in Texas than in later years after the establish- 
ment of reservations, for the Indians thcn depended mainly on 
hunting for support, and this brought a large trade in “skins and 
peltries.” In later times the Indians depended on stock and farm 
products.*” 

The articles of trade, like the presents, were to a great extent 
not useful or practical, but designed to please the child-like natives. 
The agent wrote Commissioner Lea in 185%, advising that articles 
of a more substantial and useful nature be given to the Indians 
in exchange for the furs. He said that the Indians, on the re- 
ceipt of shawls and calicoes, traded them for food at reduced 
rates.** 


Reclamation of Prisoners.—Another feature of the National pol- 
icy was the reclamation of prisoners from the Indians. Treaties 
made provision for the surrender of captives, and the Indians 
usually gave them up. Lewis and Butler, in their reports of 
1846-1847, stated that they had succeeded in rescuing one Amer- 
ican child and three Mexican children. and that there was a large 
number of Mexican children still in the hands of the Indians. 
They had heard of only three other American captives, one of 
whom was a young man named Lyons, who refused to leave the 
Indians and the other two of whom were the Parker children, a 
girl of seventeen married te « Comanche, and a ten-year-old 
brother. For some reason the girl was unwilling to leave.** 
Major Neighbors said in a letter to Medill, April 24, 1847, that 
a judicious distribution of a few presents greatly facilitated the 
recovery of captives.*® 

Sometimes the Indians refused to surrender their captives, in 
which case the Federal Government authorized the military de- 
partment to organize an expedition to force their surrender. One 
such expedition was sent out in the summer of 1851 by General 
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Harney, commandant at San Antonio, to which the Indians sur- 
rendered thirteen Mexicans and the son of Mr. Hart, who had 
been stolen from Refugio in March.*® The Indian life seems to 
have had a fascination for many captives, for this Hart boy, like 
young Lyons, was very indifferent about returning to his friends.** 

Occasionally Congress made appropriations for the recovery of 
captives. An instance of this was its appropriation of $1500 at 
the first session of 1850, for the recovery of the ten-year-old 
daughter of a Mr. White. She was the orJy survivor of a party 
whom the Indians had attacked on the Santa Fé road.*® 

The State Government also made appropriations for the recovery 
of prisoners. In 1845 the Legislature provided the sum of $300 
to be used in the recovery of John Parker, who was then in the 
possession of the Keechies.*® On February 4, 1854, the Legis- 
lature made an appropriation of $6,000 for rescuing captives from 
the Indians.*° These are the only instances of appropriations for 
the recovery of captives which the writer has been able to find. 

An interesting captive reclaimed from the Indians was a little 
eight-year-old girl whom Captain Sul Ross teok from the Co- 
manches in a battle with them in the Indian Territory on October 
1, 1858. He could learn nothing of her relatives, so he adopted 
her, giving her the name, Lizzie Ross.*1_ The most noted prisoner 
recovered from the Indians was Cynthia Ann Parker, a niece of 
Isaac Parker, an old citizen for whom Parker County was named. 
Lieutenant Kelleheir, a ranger, on an expedition shortly after 
Ross’s expedition in 1858, of which he was a member, captured 
from the Indians a blue-eyed squaw, who proved to be the long 
lost Cynthia Ann. She had been stolen by the Comanches from 
Parker’s Fort in Limestone County in 1836, when she was nine 
years old. When she was captured she had a baby with her, and 
she had left two children with the Indians, one of whom became 
the chief Quanah Parker.*? 
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8. Relations Between the State and National Governments 


Obligations of the Two Governments.—The obligations of the 
two governments to each other and to the Indians were not clearly 
defined or understood. General Memucan Hunt, envoy of the 
Texan Republic, wrote John Forsyth, United States Secretary of 
State, August 4, 1837, that the annexation of Texas would no 
doubt bring protection from the Indians, thus inferring that the 
National Government would be under obligations to protect 
Texas.** And as we have already seen,™* the United States recog- 
nized the responsibility. In fact, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment did not furnish adequate protection to the state, and Texas 
had to supplement the forces of the National Government. 
Texas in most cases paid the troops, as she paid bills for 
other features of protection against the Irdians, but expected re- 
imbursement from the Federal Government. In various memorials 
the Texas Legislature asked that the Federal Government pay 
indemnity for losses the state had sustained, and place a sufficient 
force on the frontier to insure protection to the people. Texas 
considered that she was entitled to all this by annexation.®* Gen- 
eral Houston delivered a lecture in Hartford, Connecticut, Jan- 
uary 5, 1852, in which he stated that the National Government 
was then spending six million dollars to preserve peace on the 
frontiers of Texas, New Mexico, etc., and that most of this was 
uselessly expended. He said that he could guarantee to keep the 
peace through the whole line for $100,000 a year.°® This was a 
rather severe criticism of the Federal policy, but it must be re- 
membered that Houston had a very generous attitude toward the 
Indians. The editors of the Gazette gave as the cost to Texas 
of protection against the Indians $3,815,011.01 up to June, 1855, 
and this sum the Comptroller attested by his signature. The 
United States, said the editors, were bound by “treaty stipulations 
to restrain” incursions of hostile Indians, to accomplish which 
the state had spent this great sum. Senator Rusk and the people 
of Texas asked the General Government to examine these claims. 
The Texas State Gazette expressed confidence that the claims 
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would finally be settled by the United States ;°* and it was justified 
by events, for in 1855, the same year, Congress made an appro- 
priation of nearly three million dollars to repay Texas for the cost 
of defence against Indians who had entered the state from the 
United States since 1836.°° 

By a joint resolution approved March 20, 1848, the Legislature 
recommended that in any congressional enactment concerning the 
Indians of Texas, provision should be made for commanders of 
the United States troops in Texas to confer with the Governor of 
the State in order that they might cooperate in pursuing a policy 
designed to preserve friendly relations.°® Governor Bell said, in 
his message to the Legislature November 10, 1851, that the obli- 
gations of the state to protect her citizens against the Indians 
were not lessened because of the obligations of the General Gov- 
ernment, and that when the National Government failed to afford 
protection, the state should do sv.® 


The Land Question.—The subject of greatest difficulty between 
the two governments was the land question. The United States 
generally set aside a portion of territory for the use of her Indian 
tribes because collisions between the two races were inevitable 
when they mingled. On the annexation of Texas to the Union, 
however, the state kept its public land,** and this made it impos- 
sible for the United States to follow the established plan. 

The laws of Texas did not recognize Indian rights to the soil. 
White settlement advanced very rapidly after annexation and the 
encroachment of the whites on lands claimed by the Indians caused 
much trouble.** Texas disposed of large tracts of land situated 
in what the Indians regarded as their country, without obtaining 
their consent.°* The first Texas Legislature declared by joint 
resolution that “we recognize no right in tke Government of the 
United States to make any treaty of limits with said Indian tribes 
without the consent of the Goverrment of this State.”** It was, 
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therefore, no easy task for the United States to extend the laws 
and regulations for the control of the Indians to include the Red 
men in Texas, without interfering with the jurisdiction of the 
state government.® 

One of the many conflicts which occurred was that between the 
Texas Emigration and Land Company and the General Govern- 
ment. It seems that Major Neighbors had ordered preparations 
for surveying stopped. Henry Hedgecoxe, agent for the company, 
wrote Neighbors, February 18, 1848, that he was about to survey 
a grant in the northwest and wanted to know Neighbors’s author- 
ity for stopping surveys, what measures he would take, how far 
he would go, whether he would give the surveyors assistance against 
the Indians, if necessary, or make arrangements with the Indian 
tribes. To this Neighbors replied that he “would not deem it 
proper to assume a definite position”; he thought Hedgecoxe’s 
questions were such as the authorities of the State of Texas should 
answer, and added that he felt it his duty to report the matter 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.** 

The United States Commissioner, Brown, in his report of 
November 30, 1849, said that the National Government should 
not be held responsible for difficulties with the Indians until Texas 
set aside some territory for her Indians, within which the Gen- 
eral Government would have power to prevent intrusion by whites 
and to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indians.* 

The Indians claimed titles to much of the land of Texas, but 
the state did not recognize the validity of these claims.°* Major 
Neighbors said in his report of 1849 that in getting the consent 
of the Indians to the location of posts, trading houses, etc., among 
them, they insisted that they did not relinquish claim to the ter- 
ritory thus occupied.*® David G. Burnet wrote Major Neighbors 
that the state had not the means to extinguish the Indian titles 
to land which they claimed by right of long occupancy.” 

Both governments, but particularly the Federal Government, 
talked for several years of the necessity of the state’s selling or 
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leasing land to the United States for the settlement of the Texas 
Indians. David G. Burnet wrote Neighbors as early as 1847 that 
the only solution of the Indian land question was for the United 
States to become the proprietor of the vacant land in Texas, 
which was the Indians’ hunting grounds.** In 1850, Commis- 
sioner Luke Lea suggested that commissioners be appointed by the 
Federal Government to confer with Texas authorities in setting 
aside land for Indian use.*? The Texas Legislature made efforts 
in 1851 to confer a grant of land on the Indian tribes, but ended 
in vesting the Governor with power to appoint commissioners to 
confer with commissioners to be appointed by the General Gov- 
ernment.”* In 1855 Texas took definite steps to settle the problem, 
an account of which follows in chapter 4. 


Punishment of Offenders, Indians and Whites.—The punish- 
ment of offenders, both Indian and white, was another problem 
for both governments. The Federal Government had a practice 
of compelling satisfaction for outrages committed by Indians by 
depriving them of a portion of their annuities. This was not a 
good plan, for it caused the innocent to suffer for the guilty.” 
Orlando Brown, the Indian Commissioner, in discussing this prob- 
lem, suggested that the only effectual remedy would be the trial 
and punishment of offenders, and that Congress ought to make 
provisions for this.** The Federal Government attempted to put 
this plan into execution in Texas, but the problems involved made 
it impracticable. This was evident in the case of an Indian named 
Johnson, who was indicted for felony by the grand jury of Palo 
Pinto County in 1860. He had lived in Texas, but had been 
moved by the United States to the Red River Agency, where he 
was then living. F. L. Denison, district attorney for Palo Pinto 
County, and Moses Kelly, the acting Secretary of the Interior, 
both wrote Governor Houston asking that the Indian Johnson be 
turned over to officers to be tried."° But Thompson, Secretary of 
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the Interior, wrote Governor Hevston about a month later plead- 
ing that Johnson be spared, pointing out the embarrassment his 
trial might cause both governments. He said that neither the 
Indian nor his friends would understand the trial, that they would 
feel it was prejudice of the Texans that demanded it, and, worse 
still, it might lead to renewed troubles between the Indians and 
Texans. He said that Johnson was a good Indian, and that he 
was respected and liked by his own people and by the agents, and 
that the trouble had perhaps arisen because of conflicting prop- 
erty claims.”” 

The Indians were not the only offenders. A detachment of 
Captain M. T. Johnson’s rangers, under command of Lieutenant 
Smith, made an attack on a sixteen-year-old Caddo boy, killing 
him. Major Neighbors wrote to Medill concerning this, April 
28, 1848, saying that the attack seemed unjustifiable, that the boy 
had been in the habit of supplying their post with game. Neigh- 
bors said the facts in the case were not well known, such as he 
had having been furnished by the rangers themselves. With the 
greatest effort the Major finality made an agreement with the 
Caddoes, whose chief, Had-e-bah, the brother of the murdered boy’s 
mother, considered that a bloody revenge was necessary. They 
agreed to accept $500 in money, that the persons concerned in the 
killing be arrested and tried by the laws of the state, and that 
the chiefs of the tribe would forget and forgive.’® 


Charges Against the Governments.—The friction between the 
State and National governments is further evidenced by the com- 
plaints which officials, private citizens, and the press brought 
against Federal officers. It is not easy to determine to what 
extent the press was justified in its criticisms. The Tezas State 
Gazette, one of the principal papers of the time, was very severe 
in its judgment. “The system of bribing them,” the Indians, 
“to lie, by giving them food and presents, is behind the age, and 
unworthy of a nation with a magnetic telegraph and the cholera 
running through it.”*° The editors of the Gazette held that trea- 
ties were of no avail; that the Indians ignored them. They said 
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that the people had a right to ask the general commanding the 
frontier “to treat the Indians at the next council with the six- 
shooters of the gallant dragoons.”®° Gov-rnor Bell in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, November 9, 1853, said that the system 
of military defence conducted by the Federal Gevernment and the 
Indian Bureau was inadequate.“ The Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister criticised the commandant at Fort Brown for refusing to ac- 
cept the services of the Mexican, General Avalos, and his company 
of cavalry, who had responded to a call of the Brownsville citizens 
against the savages in the spring of 1849.°? 

The relations between the two governments were not always 
pleasant, as appears from the reports of a committee appointed 
by the Legislature to inquire into the Federal policy. Their re- 
port to the seventh Legislature in 1857, embodied the charge that 
the officers of the General Government preferred to believe reports 
of strangers rather than those of Texas citizens; that when the 
people and the Legislature asked for protection, the officers de- 
clared the Indians were at peace.*? The Gazette contained an 
article November 30, 1850, to the effect that the National Gov- 
ernment was prejudiced against Texas because the State claimed 
at that time a good portion of New Mexico.** The people of Texas 
charged Congress with neglect aud indifference, and with refusal 
to provide protection against the Indians.*? 

Governor Wood said, in an address made in 1849, that the 
General Government’s unsatisfactory action in regard to frontier 
defence was due to imperfect information on the subject.*® This 
was no doubt the case with the whole Indian problem. Texas was 
a frontier country at that time, and sparsely settled. Moreover, 
the Indian problem was only one of the many problems with which 
both governments had to deal, and the charge of neglect was un- 
doubtedly a just one. These charges against the Central Govern- 
ment are too numerous to quote completely. Mr. Winkler’s criti- 
cism in Texas and Texans is a clear statement of the case. “The 
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brilliant victories achieved during the Mexican war fully met the 
expectations of the Texans, but the murder and rapine that dev- 
astated her border and frontier from 1849 till 1861 proved a 
great disappointment and engendered deep resentment. Texas 
had demonstrated her ability to cope with this problem while a 
republic; the failure of the United States to deal with it effectively, 
besides subjecting the state to great expense and the exposed sec- 
tions to great suffering and loss, evoked bitter criticism.”** 

The state government did not escape criticism. According to 
many Texans, the state did not give enough attention to the In- 
dian relations, and, as a result, the Indians were ignorant of their 
position with respect to the state, and did not pay the State Gov- 
ernment the respect which was due it.** 

As has been said, Texas had many other problems besides that 
of the Indians. The boundary question; the public debt; the sale 
of vacant lands; the occupation of the Santa Fé country by the 
military authoriites of the National Government; all these en- 
gaged the attention of the people of Texas during the adminis- 
trations of Governors Wood and Bell, both during and after the 
Mexican War.*® 


4. Indian Depredations 


The Nature and the Extent of Depredations.—Because of the 
depredations which they committed, the Indians were a constant 
source of terror, annoyance, and expense to the people of Texas, 
and to both State and National Governments. In all probability 
the chief offenders were the wild, or prairie tribes. They did not 
properly belong to the state, but were invaders from the United 
States, and so could more easily escape after their forays.*° 

For the first two or three years after annexation, the Indians 
were fairly peaceful. This was due to several causes. The coun- 
cils held in 1846 and 1847 had much to do with it; the vigorous, 
thorough policy of the late republic left its influence on the In- 
dians; and the progress of the Mexican War of 1846-1848, with 
the presence of large numbers of troops in west Texas was a strong 
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incentive to keeping the peace.** On the withdrawal of troops 
after the war, hostile Indians invaded southwest Texas and depre- 
dations became common.*? Up to 1857, most of the depredations 
occurred in that part of the country, between San Antonio and ! 
Brownsville.°* A summary of losses due to Indian attacks in i 
1849 gave one hundred seventy-one people killed, seven wounded, 
and twenty-five carried into captivity, two of whom had been re- 
captured. The number of animals stolen was 6,618, valued at 
$103,277.%* 
By act of September, 1850, Congress provided for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to accompany the joint commission 
of the United States and Mexico, who were then engaged in run- 
ning and marking the boundary line btween these two countries. 
These commissioners were to obtain as full and complete informa- 
tion as possible concerning the Indians on the southwestern fron- 
tier. They reported that the Indians overran the country, dev- 
astated farms and destroyed crops, drove off whole herds of cattle, 
and occasionally murdered or carried into captivity the people.® 
The Comanches were natural horse thieves, and the Lipans did 
a great deal of horse-stealing on the San Antonio and Fredericks- 
burg road; and the uneasiness these forays created during 1855 
caused many Texans to abandon that region, thus delaying the 
expansion and settlement of the country.* 
General W. H. King characterized these depredations when he 
said that after the war with Mexico the “old time and fearful 
scenes of murder, robbery, rape, house-burning, and carrying to 
the wilderness many helpless women and children were re- 
enacted.”°” 


Causes.—There were numerous causes for these depredations, 
the main one of which was probably the lack of food for the In- 
dians. On the advance of the white population, buffalo and other 
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game became scarce, and the Red men were in danger of starva- 
tion.°s The Telegraph and Texas Register for 1849 said the 
Tonkawas had for two years begged for a sufficient annuity to 
keep them from starving; and that if the Government would give 
them enough horses to feed the famishing, they would cease depre- 
dations.°® A writer for the Gazette in 1853, said the Indians, 
because of the scarcity of food, were reduced to the alternative of 
eating their horses, starving, or committing depredations.**” 

There was a natural race antagonism which caused much of the 
trouble. The German Emigration Company exceeded its contract 
in surveys and brought on an attack by the Comanches in August, 
1847.1" Major Neighbors wrote Medill in 1847 that the whites 
gave him more trouble than the Indians. Governor Henderson 
had designated a temporary line about thirty miles above the 
highest settlement as a point above which no white person might 
go. He stationed several ranging corps on the line, and notified 
the Indians of the line. They respected it, wrote Neighbors, but 
the whites insisted on penetrating beyond the line. Later on in 
the same report, however, he added that the wish to violate the 
compromise and settle above the line was confined to a few per- 
sons for speculative purposes, and was not a general movement 
of the actual settlers.1°? Often the troops employed in the Indian 
service were indifferent and refused to discriminate between hos- 
tile and friendly Indians.’°* White traders through treachery and 
misrepresentation antagonized the Comanche bands of Sanaco and 
Buffalo Hump, early in 1855, so that they lost confidence in the 
whites.?°* 

The Mexicans caused some of the Indian depredations. The 
rapidity with which the frontier expanded to the north and west, 
and the development and prosperity of Texas aroused the jealousy 
of Mexicans as well as Indians.*°%* The Mexicans at San Antonio 
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caused the General Government a great deal of trouble with the 
Comanches in the fall of 1847 by telling them that the Americans 
were preparing to send troops into the Comanche country to kill 
them all and take over their land.1°* One William Neale from 
the vicinity of Brownsville wrote that the Indians were the tools 
of the Mexicans from south of the river, in thefts of horses and 
mules.?°* 

Again, intertribal warfare among the Indians themselves was 
a source of trouble. For example, there was a party of Wacoes 
who stole horses from an encampment of Caddoes four miles from 
Fredericksburg in the fall of 1850. The Caddoes followed them, 
regained their own horses, and stole about thirty from the Wacoes, 
which they sold near Fredericksburg. Then the Wacoes followed 
the Caddoes back to the white settlements and stole three horses 
and a mule from Mr. Zink, who delivered corn at one of the 
forts.*** 

Another cause of Indian depredations was the weakness of the 
policy pursued by the National Government, or the inability of 
the government to enforce a vigorous or thorough execution of the 
system. This manifested itself in several ways. In the first 
place, Texas claimed again and again thet the military force 
which the Federal Government provided was utterly inadequate 
to protection. There was a little army of ten thousand men 
scattered over thousands of miles. The little posts were scarcely 
able to protect themselves; much less, the frontier settlers. These 
posts were merely watch houses, which the Indians avoided, the 
troops were targets, and the smoke and dust of post parties were 
better than telephones to inform the Indians of the coming of 
the whites.?°® Governor Bell said, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, November 9, 1853, that the military system for defence 
had failed. He realized that the task was no small one. There 
was a vast country to be protected, and adjacent to it, tractless 
wastes over which the feet of whites never trod. There were nu- 
merous retreats known only to the savages Moreover, the Indians 
were very cunning in offensive operations, fleet, and capable of 


7°30 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 901. 
“Texas State Gazette, August 13, 1853. 
*Tbid., November 16, 1850. 

°Tbid., December 28, 1850; April 7, 1855. 
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great endurance. The nature of the troops which the Central 
Government employed was unsuited to Indian warfare.’° This 
referred to infantry, the use of wnich in the Indian country was 
absurd, for the Indians were, of course, mounted and were expert 
horsemen. Texas accused the United States of committing “a 
-apital military blunder” and displaying great ignorance and want 
of foresight.1‘1 The newspapers were so full of accounts of depre- 
dations and of criticisms during 1854 and 1855, that Neighbors 
wrote to Governor Pease on July 28, 1855, saying that if people 
would write fewer newspaper articles and instead send him imme- 
diate word of depredations, it would prove more effective.*” 
There was a lack of freedom on the part of the military authori- 
ties; they were not free to use their own judgment, but must wait 
for all orders from headquarters, charged the Gazette.*'® 

Another weakness in the policy was the inability of the Central 
Government to keep the Indians from other parts of the United 
States out of Texas. There were incursions of hostile Indians 
from the Choctaw and Chickasaw reservations north of Red River. 
Of these invaders from the United States. the Kickapoos were the 
worst.'1* These intruders and a number of whites carried on a 
great deal of illicit trade, which proved to be one of the most fer- 
tile sources of trouble, for the United States Government failed 
enforcing the trade regulations. In 1846-1847 there were some 
hostile Wacoes, Wichitas and Tawakonies on the northern border, 
and these, assisted by small bands of Kickapoos, Delawares, and 
Shawnees, who visited from the east of Red River, carried on 
much illicit trade. The nature of their depredations was merely 
plundering, for no murders were reported.’?® These bands east 
of Red River, in the absence of agents, visited the prairie tribes 
and found it to their interest to keep the wild bands hostile be- 
eause their plunder afforded a good source of traffic. Traders 
east of Red River often furnished these Indians with goods for 


“Senate Journal, 6 Texas Legislature, 1856, pp. 18-20. 

™Texas State Gazette, January 12, 1850; April 7, 1855. 

Neighbors to Pease, July 28, 1855, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, Texas 
State Library. 

Texas State Gazette, January 18, 1851. 

™Bancroft, The North Mexican States and Texas, II, 406. 

7°29 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. No. 100, pp. 3-4. 
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this traffic.‘* Anyone who chose, said the editors of the Gazette, 
could carry on illicit trade, vitizens, peddlers, merchants of fair 
standing and sutlers of the army under the very eyes of the 
officers at the posts. So long as there was a market for stolen 
property, the people could not expect the Indians to stop stealing. 
The Indians, particularly the wild ones, did not understand the 
situation, for they were welcomed in one part of the country with 
goods which they had secured by bloodshed in another.*"” 


Protective Measures.—Which of these causes was most respon- 
sible for depredations, it is impossible to say; nor is it possible 
to recount all the depredations committed during the years from 
1845 to 1860. It is important, however, to note the remedies sug- 
gested and tried. A measure which Texans talked of and advo- 
cated was that of extermination. Some said, “The Indian must 
be pursued, hunted, run down, killed.”"** Others said, “The In- 
dians must be driven beyond the limits of the state.”"*° An inter- 
esting venture was related in the Gazette in 1849 written at 
Chihuahua by a citizen of Brazoria County. The Legislature of 
Chihuahua had authorized the employment of troops to hunt In- 
dians. They were to receive $209 for each warrior’s scalp, $100 
for each woman’s and child’s scalp, a higher reward for prisoners, 
and were to have all the plunder they secured. There was a 
Major Chevallie in charge of a company of emigrants bound for 
California, who arrived at Chihuahua on his way West, and as 
many of his men were without means of continuing their journey, 
they entered the Mexiean service on these terms, the fulfillment 
of which was guaranteed. Many Americans aided in fitting out 
the expedition. The members of the company made about $300 
each and were promptly paid by wealthy individuals. The author 
concluded by stating that Major Chevallie had then withdrawn 
from the business.’*° There was another company, of about thirty, 
apparently Texans, under the command of a John Glanton from 
San Antonio, that expected to go some two hundred miles on a 
hunt for Indians. As a result of its operaticns, the Apaches, who 


UT hid. 

“Texas State Gazette, May 17, 1851. 
“Tbid., September 1, 1849. 

*Ibid., September 7, 1850. 

°Tbid., October 20, 1849. 
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had been friendly to emigrants, became exceedingly hostile and 
swore vengeance.’*_ In 1854 citizens again wrote of the probable 
necessity of waging a war of extermination.**? 

Extermination was diametrically opposed to the policy of the 
General Government, which rever advocated it. Both State and 
National governments during the entire period under consideration 
attempted to carry out a policy of non-intercourse between the two 
races except through licensed channels. Lewis and Butler in ac- 
cordance with the treaty of 1846, were to run and mark a bound- 
ary line between the settlements and the Indian country. The 
commissioners anticipated much embarrassment in this task, for 
Texas had the legal right of soil. while the United States had the 
political jurisdiction. The state had set no limits to her claims 
of territory above where the commissioners then were, and “her 
warrants, according to their face, are subject to location anywhere 
upon her unappropriated soil.” Many people had located above 
the highest point where there was any possibility of establishing 
the boundary line. This, wrote the commissioners, would bring 
them into collision with a few individual interests, but Texans of 
good standing had assured them that these would be a negligible 
cause for disturbance. The establishment of this line, they said, 
was indispensable to the peace and safety of the frontier.1** The 
Legislature approved a joint resolution March 20, 1848, urging 
the Texas Congressmen to use their influence to secure the pas- 
sage of an act in Congress establishing a chain of military posts 
in advance of the settlements between Red River and the Rio 
Grande, and that these posts be removed as settlements advanced.*** 
Major Neighbors in his report to Medill later in 1848, said that 
every avenue to the settlements was guarded by a body of troops; 
that the Indians were cut off from the possibility of intercourse 
with the whites, if they would, or of cultivating friendly relations 
with the citizens, many of whom were exhibiting hostility toward 
the Indians.’*° In the summer of 1849, Colonel W. S. Harney 
of the United States Army, stationed at Austin, wrote Major 


“IT bid, 

™Ibid., September 30, 1854. 

“Lewis and Butler to Medill, April 1, 1846, Photostat, University of 
Texas. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 206. 

¥530 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 171, p. 25. 
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George Deas, assistant to the Adjutant General at San Antonio, 
that he had issued orders to the Indians that they were not to 
come south of the line connecting the exterior posts; that if they 
did so, they would be treated as enemies.’** The editors of the 
Gazette said that Harney’s order was the best step ever taken to 
insure peace, and regretted that General Brooke, who succeeded 
Harney, had not carried out the same policy.7**7 The writer has 
not been able to find a list of this chain of “exterior posts.” This 
policy of non-intercourse was a failure, though, for it was im- 
possible to keep the Indians from penetrating south of the line, 
and depredations according to the accounts cited were continual 
occurrences. 

Many Texans, citizens, newspaper men, and government officials 
demanded the removal of the Indians from Texas. This meant 
the intruders from the United States. Governor Wood in his 
message to the Legislature December 4, 1849, gave two reasons 
for removal. Texas must pay her debts, he said. Her creditors 
were to be paid in land, the contrel of which the state had reserved 
for that purpose. She must, therefore, appropriate the country 
occupied by the Red men, extinguishing their claims to land by 
conferring titles on others. The proper means of effecting this 
was through the General Government which had assumed control 
of the Indians. Texas had the right to demand the removal of 
the Indians on those grounds, declared the Governor. The second 
reason he gave was that the removal was the only practical plan 
for securing peace to the state and preserving the Indians from 
extermination. He added that they must be removed by their 
own consent, to lands where they could have their own govern- 
ment, and develop their true national character.‘** On September 
5, 1850, the Legislature passed a joint resolution requesting the 
Governor to demand of the United States the immediate removal 
beyond state limits of all Indians who had emigrated from the 
United States, and the adoption of measures preventing their 
return.'*° 

Congress provided for this removal by act of August, 1852, and 


#31 Cong., 1 Sess., House Doc. No. 5, pp. 144-145. 
“Texas State Gazette, October 6, 1849. 

“8Tbid., December 15, 1849. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 812. 
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appropriated $25,000 for the purpose. G. W. Manypenny wrote 
Secretary McClelland November 26, 1853, that this removal had 
been nearly consummated, but that they would need to be very 
watchful in order to prevent the returns of the Indians.** 

This removal of the Indians from the state did not solve 
the problem, for they continued to return, so that another 
plan was necessary. As early as 1849 Governor Wood advised 
the sale to the United States of land some distance from the set- 
tlements. The state could use the money thus acquired to settle 
her public debts, and the Federal Government could establish the 
Texas Indians on the land thus sold.*** In 1851 Captain H. G. 
Catlett, a United States Army officer in Texas, published an article 
concerning the settlement of Indiens. He said the Indian Bureau 
censured Texas because she had not set apart a territory for her 
Indians and at the same time authorized the United States to en- 
force in the state her laws regulating “trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes.” The laws of the state were strict enough, he 
said, but they were not properly enforced.'*? 

A commission, consisting of Colonels Campbell, Tod, and 
Temple, appointed by the National Government reported in 1851 
that there were three ends to be attained in that government’s 
policy toward the Indians, and these ends were: 

1. The performance of the treaty stipulations with Mexico. 
According to the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, discussed earlier 
in this paper, the United States was under obligations to protect 
Mexico from Indians under Federal control, the failure to do 
which would probably mean payment of damages to Mexico. 

2. The amelioration of the habits and conditions of the In- 
dians in order to prevent the necessity of exterminating them. 

3. The protection of the frontier settlements. The committee 
recommended that the General Government secure land from Texas, 
“either by purchase or cession of jurisdiction,” on which to settle 
the Indians for a limited or indefinite time. Their plan provided 
for the estabjishment of trading houses among the Indians, and 
agents to reside among them; for the equipment to carry on 
agriculture, and the men to teaca it; for a supply of stock and 


18°33 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. No. 1, p. 256. 
*'House Journal, 3 Texas Legislature, 1849, pp. 17-18. 
“Texas State Gazette, May 17, 1851. 
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provisions for feeding them until they could become independent. 
This plan would take a large amount of money for two or three 
years, but in the end would prove cheaper than permitting matters 
to remain as they had been since the treaty with Mexico.*** 

Governor Bell in his message to the Legislature on November 
9, 1853, recommended that that body give the Federal Govern- 
ment the necessary authority for the temporary occupation of 
a certain part of the state adapted to the settlement of the Indians, 
a district which would not conflict with existing private claims, 
nor any contemplated route for the Pacific Railroad, providing 
that this district should revert to the state when the Indians were 
permanently disposed of.*** 

Major Neighbors wrote to Governor Pease December 7, 1854, 
that he hoped the Governor approved of the policy of settling the 
friendly Indians, and urged the Governor to write to Generals 
Rusk and Houston at Washington, asking them to adopt the 
policy of settling the Indians. Neighbors said that a large body 
of friendly {Indians had assembled near Fort Belknap, and that 
the troops at Fort Chadbourne would not discriminate between 
friendly and hostile Indians; that he feared trouble and was 
anxious to get the friendly tzibes settled.1*%* The National Gov- 
ernment adopted this plan cf settlement for the Indians, an 
account of which follows in the last chapter uf this paper. 


*7bid., July 5, 1851. 

Senate Journal, 5 Texas Legislature, 1853, p. 20. 

**Neighbors to Pease, December 7, 1854, Indian Affairs, 1845-1860, 
Texas State Library. 
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CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT ROADS THROUGH TEXAS* 
MABELLE EPPARD MARTIN 
I=;TRODUCTION 


Gold was discovered in California, January, 1848. Fantastic 
rumors of this discovery had reached the East by early fall, but 
it was not until the President of the United States discussed it 
in his msesage to Congress, recommended tie establishment of a 
branch mint at San Francisco, and later displayed specimens of 
the gold ore in the White House, that serious-minded people began 
considering a trip to the gold mines. “What is the best route 
to California?” became the question of the day. Already some 
had gone by sea around the Horn, or across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, but both of these were expensive, and most people had to 
look for a land route across the continent. 

There was one well known route—the Oregon Trail from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, with its branch to California, from Fort Hall. 
Most people knew of the Old Santa Fé Trail to Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, but beyond that point little was known of a wagon road 
that Colonel Philip St. George Cooke had made from the Rio 
Grande Valley to California, 1846-47. General Kearney had 
led “The Army of the West” to California during the War with 
Mexico, and when he found the route along the Gila impossible 
for wagons he ordered Colonel Cooke to find a road and bring 
the wagons through. This Coole had done by detouring to the 
south, around the mountains, through that part of New Mexico 
and Arizona which was later purchased by Gadsden. A New 
York paper first published Cooke’s report of this expedition ;* 
this report and a statement from Cooke concerning the avail- 

*Acknowledgments are due to Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of 
California, for introduction as a graduate student to the field in which 
this paper lies, to my husband, Dr. Tom P. Martin, for criticisms and 
suggestions, and to Dr. E. C. Barker for help incident to final editing for 
publication; but they are not responsible for any of the defects of this 
work. 

‘The New York Courier and Enquirer, copied in The Corpus Christi Star, 
January 13, 1849. The New York paper explained that its article was 
in advance of the official publication, and added, concerning Cooke’s expedi- 
tion, “This is a most important discovery, and must prove of great service 
especially if that portion of Mexico should hereafter be annexed to the 


United States, as a railroad would in all probability be built over the 
route.” 
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ability of his route for a railroad were copied extensively in the 
newspapers of Texas and Arkansas. From a study of these and 
the diary and maps of Lieutenant Emory,? who had accompanied 
Kearney, the people of this region realized that if roads were 
opened from their frontier to the Rio Grande Valley to connect 
with Cooke’s road, there would then be a good southern road to 
California. Now that the question of a road to the Pacific was 
of utmost importance to the public, Texas and Arkansas were 
no longer willing to concede that Missouri had a monopoly on 
“the only avenue of emigration and commerce.”* Herein lies 
the germ of the future struggle between the North and South 
over the Pacific Railroad. 

Opportunely, the United States Government also was inter- 
ested, after the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in opening roads 
to the Rio Grande Valley. Engineers were put into the field 
to explore, and, during the first half of the year 1849, the com- 
bined action of the people and the government resulted in the 
opening of four new roads leading into the Rio Grande Valley: 
(1) from Fort Smith to Santa Fé, (2) from Fort Smith through 
northern Texas to El Paso, (3) from San Antonio and Austin 
to El Paso, via Fredericksburg, called the “Emigrant” or “Upper” 
El Paso road, and (4) from San Antonio and Corpus Christi to 
El Paso via Las Moras River, called the “Military” or “Lower” 
El Paso road. Over these four new roads* and the Old Santa Fé 
Trail streams of emigrants poured into the Rio Grande Valley, 
from which region the majority followed the wagon road of Cooke, 
which soon became known as the Southern Emigrant Road.° 


"Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnaissance, 1846-7, in House executive 
documents, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 41; and in Senate executive docu- 
ments, 30 congress, 1 session, no. 7. 

°Texas Democrat (Austin), February 24, and March 10, 1849; Creuz- 
baur, Guide to California and the Pacific Ocean, (1849); The Corpus 
Christi Star, January 13 and 27, February 3, 1849; Democratic Telegraph 
and Register (Houston), January 25, 1849; The Northern Standard 
(Clarksville), February 17, 1849; The Arkansas Banner (Little Rock), 
January 2 and 9, February 13, 1849. 

‘Young, Map of the State of Texas, (1853); Colton, Texas, (1855) ; 
(Anonymous), Texas and Part of New Mexico, (1856); Johnson, New Map 
of the State of Texas, (1862). 

The Southern Emigrant Road differed from Cooke’s in that Cooke 
followed down the San Pedro about fifty miles, then struck across to 
Tucson, while the emigrants followed the old Spanish mule trail through 
Santa Cruz to Tucson. 
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Historians have hitherto neglected the California migrations 
through and from the southwest, and have discussed overland 
migration as if all California-bound emigrants had to go to In- 
dependence, Missouri, to find a road to California. This is illus- 
trated by the way they depict the maps of the overland trails. 
For example, the map in Paxson’s Last American Frontier® shows 
only the Oregon and California trail, the Santa Fé trail and the 
trail followed by the “overland mail of 1858.” The last men- 
tioned was the Fort Smith-E] Paso road slightly changed, and 
the Southern Emigrant Road from the Rio Grande Valley to 
California. The two Texas routes and the Fort Smith-Santa Fé 
route are not shown on this map of overland trails. Other maps 
are equally incomplete. Another example is F. H. Hodder’s 
“Introduction” to Audubon’s Western Journal, 1849-1850. It 
declares : 


As the continent could not be crossed in the winter, the earliest 
to start went by water. Large numbers embarked upon the long 
and dreary voyage around the Horn or rushed to Panama and 
Nicaragua to take ship from the Pacific seaports. As the spring 
opened, crowds collected at Independence, Missouri, ready to 
begin the overland journey in May, which was as early as it was 
safe to start. There were two overland routes from this point. 
The northern one followed the Oregon Trail to Fort Hall and 
from there crossed by way of the Humbolt River and over the 
Sierra Nevadas to California. The southern route followed the 
Santa Fé trail to Santa Fé, where the emigrants divided, a part 
taking the “Old Spanish Trail’ to the north and part General 
Kearney’s route along the Gila to the south.® 


This is especially illustrative of the point in question, because 
as will be shown below, the Audubon party was only one of a 
large number which came from the north to take the overland 
trip to California through Texas and Mexico. Many, in search 


°F. L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier (1910), 57. In a later 
work, History of the American Frontier (1924), Professor Paxson de- 
clares, page 375, “There were trails across Texas to El Paso; and thence 
to Kearney’s road,” but his map of “The Overland Trails,” page 325, 
shows only the well-known trails. 

"Extensive reading of the newspapers discloses that few parties followed 
the old trail north from Santa Fé, commonly but incorrectly called “The 
Old Spanish Trail.” This was only a mule trail opened and used by the 
New Mexican-Californian traders during the thirties and forties. 

*Kearney’s route along the Gila was impossible for wagons. The 
emigrants followed the road made by Cooke, which detoured to the south. 
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of some possible way to cross the continent in the early months 
of 1849, saw the apparent advantages of starting from some port 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The distance looked shorter, the climate 
was milder, and spring came much sooner. Furthermore, many 
army men who had recently campaigned through the region west 
of the Gulf were available as guides. These conditions made it 
possible to start on the transcontinental trip at once, instead of 
waiting for the grass to grow along the Platte. They landed at 
Texan and Mexican ports;® some crossed directly to the Pacific 
ports to take boat, some traveled through northern Mexico and 
struck the Southern Emigrant Road in Arizona—either at Guad- 
alupe Pass or at Pima Villages—and others followed the new 
roads just being opened through Texas. The Audubon party, 
going by the way of New Orleans, landed at Brazos, traveled 
through Mexico, struck the Southern Emigrant Road at the 
Pima Villages, and there began meeting the emigrants from 
Texas and Arkansas. In fact, the Audubon party was helped 
across the Colorado at Yuma by Harris and Cox of Texas.’° 

To show something of the use of the “Emigrant” or “Upper 
Road” from Texas to El Paso, and the Southern Emigrant Road 
from there to California, is the object of presenting this edition 
of Cox, Notes and Memoranda of an overland trip from Texas 
to California in the year 1849. Cox’s record of this journey from 
Harrisburg, Texas, to Stockton, California, is full of human in- 
terest, portraying the spirit of the “forty-niners.”™ 


The Opening of Roads Through Teras to El Paso 


The question of how to reach California began to occupy public 
opinion in Texas early in January, 1849. After the President’s 
message had reached Texas late in December, 1848, the “gold 


*The New York Journal of Commerce, March 7, 1849, quoted by the 
Texas Democrat, April 21, 1849, listed the departure of 198 vessels from 
that port, carrying “gold seekers” as follows: 12,323 via the Horn, 3,229 
via Panama, 594 to Vera Cruz, 765 to Brazos, 103 to Corpus Christi, 118 
to San Juan, 87 to Tampico, and 122 to La Vaca. These figures repre- 
sented only those who had sailed directly from New York. The majority 
of those landing at Texas ports came by way of New Orleans. 

*The entry in Audubon’s Western Journal (Hodder ed.), for October 
14, 1849, reads, “We had the use of a boat in the crossing which belonged 
to a Mr. Harris who came from Texas, near Houston.” 

“The diary will be published in THE SourHWESTERN HisToRICAL QuaR- 
TERLY, XXIX (July, 1925), No. 1. 
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fever” spread rapidly. .By the middle of January a Houston 
paper?? devoted about one-fourth of its space to California news; 
and other papers were pursuing a similar course, each discussing 
Cooke’s wagon road, advocating a route from its own vicinity,*® 
and advising emigrants about a rendezvous.** 

The first explorations had already been made by the merchants 
of Corpus Christi and San Antonio, trying to find a road to 
Chihuahua, via El Paso, to compete with Independence, Missouri, 
for the trade of Mexico. Citizens of San Antonio had promoted 
the most important expedition of this group of explorations, that 
of the famous Texas Ranger, Colonel John C. Hays, commonly 
known as “Jack,” in the latter part of 1848. Although the at- 
tempt was a failure, in that Hays did not reach El Paso, but only 
Presidio del Norte, the report that he made had great influence. 
The significant sentences are here quoted: 


I felt the utmost confidence when leaving San Antonio that 
if we were successful in finding a road to Chihuahua, it would 
be by the Las Moras. But at the present I am satisfied that the 
way by the San Saba is preferable. . . . Although I have not 
examined the whole distance to El Paso, I am satisfied from au- 
thority on which I fully rely, that the road can be constructed 
without any obstruction to that place, by ascending the Pecos 
fifty miles, and crossing to the Valley of the Rio Grande.*® 


“Democratic Telegraph and Register (Houston), January 18, 1849. 
Hereafter cited as Telegraph. 

%“°The editors of the Port Lavaca Journal, Victoria Advocate, Western 
Texian at Bexar, The Corpus Christi Star, and Brownsville Flag, are en- 
gaged in a very profitless discussion respecting the advantages of the 
routes from each of those places to California. Some of the editors in 
New Orleans have taken sides with the Corpus Christi paper, and the 
Crescent actually published a map, delineating a route from Corpus 
Christi, which leads, no honest man in Texas can say where, for it has 
never been explored through the desert and mountainous regions above 
the Las Moras.” Telegraph, March 8, 1849. 


“The following from the Texas Democrat, January 18, 1849, is an ex- 
ample: “The emigrants who rendevouz at Austin would fit themselves 
out with every requisite for the journey to El Passo del Norte. From 
that delightful and prolific valley they would provision themselves again 
for the ballance of the journey. Experienced and competent guides can 
always be secured in this part of Texas . . . mules, horses and all 
kinds of supplies can be had here at moderate rates . . . We are 
well satisfied that those who would go to California overland, will find it 
greatly to their advantage to take this route.” 

*Hays’ report was first published in the Western Terian (San Antonio) 
and copied in many other Texas papers, those of central and southeastern 
Texas using it as a claim to the best route to California. Hays had sent 
Highsmith back from Devils River by way of the Concho and the San 
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Merchants of Corpus Christi were disappointed and somewhat 
alarmed at the prospect of a road too far north to accommodate 
them, and further exploration on their part revealed a prac- 
ticable road for wagons as far as the Pecos. They were indig- 
nant when the editor of the Houston Telegraph pieced the report 
of Hays with that of Cooke and published a map of a route to 
California,® surprisingly accurate. The map was accompanied 
by a very inaccurate, descriptive article, in which the distance 
from Houston to El Paso was declared to be only 540 miles, and 
to San Diego only 1377 miles—a distance which the editor stated 
could be traveled by mules or oxen, pulling heavy loads, in two 
or three months. The country he described as being so well 
watered, and grass so abundant, that animals would remain fat 
the entire distance.7 The Corpus Christi Star replied that the 
map looked well on paper, because it did not show any traces of 
the mud which was “belly deep to a horse” around Houston. 
The Star continued to argue for its own route, as did the papers 
of other localities for theirs.** 

Probably because of treaty stipulations requiring the United 
States to prevent the Indian raids into New Mexico, General 
Worth, commander of the Eighth Division stationed at San An- 
tonio, ordered a survey of the Las Moras route, which was favored 
by Corpus Christi. Lieutenants Smith and Whiting were sent 
out in February to explore it. Jealousy between the towns affected 
became so acute that Austin attempted at her own expense to 
demonstrate the practicability of the route she favored, by send- 
ing John S. Ford to explore the route recommended by Hays. 
General Sam Houston had submitted a resolution to the Senate, 
contemplating the building of a military road through Texas to 


Saba, over a route that he found very accessible for wagons, while Hays 
did not find a satisfactory pass through the Las Moras country. Texas 
Democrat, January 25, 1849. 

“Telegraph, January 25, 1849. This map showed another route, based 
upon the report of Frémont. It seems to have been unimportant. 

“The Editor condemned the Fort Smith Herald for advocating a route 
from Fort Smith to Santa Fé, and criticised editors in general for enticing 
“unwary emigrants to enter upon paths that ‘Lead but to the grave.’ ” 

*The Daily Picayune (New Orleans), April 8, 1849 (Supplement), de- 
clared that “the papers of Texas evince so much feeling in the discussion 
of the different routes to California, that they impugn each others’ state- 
ments with such freedom, that it is impossible to derive from them any 
information upon which you feel safe in relying.” 
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California,’® and Austin hoped to secure the terminal of that 
road. Ford accompanied Major Robert S. Neighbors, the Super- 
vising Indian Agent, on a trip to El Paso. On the twenty-fifth 
day of March they started from the Indian country, near the 
present city of Waco. As far as the Pecos the road was good, 
but beyond that they encountered great difficulty in crossing the 
mountains to the Rio Grande Valley; in fact, failed to find a road 
for wagons, and almost starved before reaching El Paso the last 
of April. A guide whom they secured in the Rio Grande Valley, 
led them back to the Pecos over a route that was practicable for 
wagons, and thus when they reached San Antonio, June second, 
having been only twenty-seven days from El Paso,?° Austin had 
demonstrated the practicability of the route she favored, but 
with what result will soon be shown. 

While these explorations for roads to El Paso were being made, 
a battalion of the third infantry, destined for the Rio Grande 
Valley, was waiting at San Antonio. Before either of the ex- 
ploring parties returned, General Worth had decided to send the 
troops over the route recommended by Hays.** On the eve of 
their departure, Whiting and Smith returned from the Las 
Moras, or lower route, the twenty-first of May, making such 
a favorable report,?* that General Harney, successor to General 
Worth, reversed the orders and sent the troops over it.2* The 
arrival of Neighbors and Ford over the upper route caused the 
(reneral to order a reconnaissance of the upper route, and al- 
though Lieutenant Bryan recommended it most highly, the 
lower road, probably for the reasons indicated above, was finally 
chosen for the Military Road to the Rio Grande Valley; and 
Forts Clark, Hudson, Lancaster, and Davis were erected on it. 

And thus, official and semi-official exploration had opened dur- 


*Texas Democrat, February 10, 1849. 

Ford, Memoirs, MS., 477-500, in the Archives of the University of 
Texas Library. Also, Creuzbaur, Guide to California and the Pacific 
Ocean; Texas Democrat, Juae 16 and 23, 1849. 

“Report of S. G. French in Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 
session, no. 64, page 40. The same report was published in House execu- 
tive documents, 31 congress, 2 sess, no. 1, page 302. 

“Report of W. F. Smith in Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 
session, no. 64, pages 4-6. 

“Report of J. E. Johnson, in Jbid., page 27. 

“Report of Francis Bryan, in [bid., pages 14-24. 
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ing the first half of 1849 two roads, the “upper” and the “lower,” 
from the frontier of Texas to El Paso. But the California gold 
seekers had not waited for these roads to be opened, they had 
pushed ahead, trying to find roads to El Paso for themselves. 
During January and the early part of February, small parties 
had gone from San Antonio,?> Houston,** Galveston,** and per- 
haps other places,?* too impatient to wait for the larger parties 
organizing in those communities. It is probable that most*® of 
these formed a big party at Fredericksburg, under the leadership 
cf Captain Mays of St. Louis.*° This was the first large emi- 
grant party to try to reach El Paso by the upper route; it pre- 
ceded the exploring party of Ford and Neighbors, leaving Fred- 
ericksburg March seventeenth or eighteenth. Their guide, a man 
who had been with Hays, expected to lead them up the Pecos 
fifty miles, and then turn west to the Rio Grande Valley.** Let- 
ters which came back from El Paso indicate that they reached 
the Valley twenty-five miles above that place, on the sixteenth 
day of travel from Fredericksburg, with so little difficulty that 
“carriages and ladies could have gone over the road.”*? Just 
what route they traveled beyond the Pecos is not clear.** 

Of the large parties organized in various communities, the 
Austin party was the first to leave over the upper route. It had 
been advertised during January that this party would leave on 
the first day of February,** and all persons wishing to join had 
been requested to send in their names at an early date. At a 
preliminary meeting held on February first, the company decided 
to travel as a pack train, and asked that “all persons intending 
to make the trip should meet at the company encampment, four 


*Texas Democrat, January 28, 1849. 

*Telegraph, February 1, 1849. 

*Texas Democrat, February 17, 1849. 

*Tbid., February 10, 1849; Telegraph, February 1, 1849. 

“Unsigned letter from an emigrant on the Concho River, dated March 
12, 1849, shows that some had gone ahead. Telegraph, April 26, 1849. 

*Tbid., February 15, 1849. 

*Tbid., April 12, 1849. 

“Telegraph, June 28, 1849. The party of Ford and Neighbors had re- 
turned from El] Paso to San Antonio June 2, and probably carried this 
letter. 

*See accompanying map by Robert Creuzbaur. 

“See Texas Democrat, January, 1849, passim. 
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miles north of Austin, on the twenty-fifth of the present month, 
fully prepared for the journey.” The notice further stated that 
the company would then choose officers and start on the first day 
of March;** but the company, which numbered forty men, did 
not get started from Austin until the seventeenth of March.*° 
It went by way of Fredericksburg. There is evidence that other 
parties soon followed, and that by the middle of April an aver- 
age of two and three parties a week were passing through Austin.** 
A San Antonio newspaper carried announcements of the “almost 
daily departures of parties from that city.”°* A soldier stationed 
at Fort Martin Scott, just south of Fredericksburg, wrote under 
date of April thirteenth, “Californians arrive every day with their 
wagons and mules.”°® The earliest of these parties were men 
only, who traveled with pack mule trains, but by April first many 
men began to migrate to California with their families. 

Most of the emigrants over the upper route were from central 
and southeastern Texas, but there is casual mention of many 
parties from Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, Penn- 


*JTbid., February 3, 1849. 

®New Orleans Weekly Delta, March 28, 1849; The Northern Standard 
(Clarksville), April 7, 1849. 

The Texas Democrat (Austin), April 26, 1849, makes the following 
notes concerning the emigrants: “A party of some twenty or thirty Cali- 
fornians left here on Wednesday last for the gold regions, by way of 
Fredericksburg and El Paso. They were for the most part residents of 
the coast counties of this State, and among them some of our most sub- 
stantial citizens. srs 

“We learn also that Capt. William Thompson’s company have begun 
to rendevouz at Fredericksburg, where they will all unite, and proceed 
thence about the Ist of May. 

“Since the foregoing was written, two other parties have arrived, bound 
for California . . . from Bastrop County, . . . Galveston, . . . 
Harris County and Navarro County. As the route from this city may 
now be considered as fairly opened, we may expect arrivals and departures 
almost daily through the spring and summer.” 

The same paper in the next issue, April 28, 1849, commented as follows: 
“Several companies California bound have arrived since our last issue, 
from different parts of the State. They are generally well equipped, well 
mounted and provided with baggage wagons. They take the route hence 
to Fredericksburg, over a good road.” After this issue the paper makes no 
further comment upon the emigrants passing through. The Cox party 
arrived in Austin May third. The Murchison party from Lagrange, and 
Sam Whiting’s party must have arrived about the same time. These 
parties are mentioned in the Cox diary. See Note 11 above. 

SNew Orleans Weekly Delta, April 30, 1849. Only a few scattered 
numbers of the San Antonio paper for this year have been available to 
the writer. 

“Western Texian (San Antonio), May 3, 1849. 
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sylvania, New York, Tennessee, and Indiana.*° No doubt this 
list is incomplete. Some of those from outside the state, landed 
at Galveston, a few at La Vaca,*t but the majority came by land 
across the country from Red River to the lower Colorado region, 
Lagrange or Austin;*? some came across farther north, striking 
the upper El Paso road on the Concho or Pecos River.** 
Austin and Fredericksburg were the most popular places to 
rendezvous. Many small parties had gone to Fredericksburg to 
wait for the army escort,‘ and when it did not come they had 
departed for El Paso, some well enough prepared, but many with 
insufficient provisions, and almost no arms.*® The first large 
party, that of Captain Mays, fared well enough, but succeeding 
parties had great difficulty. Most of them were lost, some were 
on the road to El Paso sixty days, many were without water for 
days at a time, and some almost died of starvation. The diffi- 
culty came after crossing the Pecos. Some tried to follow up 


“Texas Democrat, February 17, April 7, May 28, June 18, August 16, 
1849; Texas Ranger and Brazos Guard (Washington), March 8, 1849; 
Telegraph, April 12, 1849; Mercantile Advertiser (Houston), May 5, 1849. 

“The greater part of those who came to Texas by boat landed at Corpus 
Christi or La Vaca (Matagorda Bay), and travelled the “lower” road, or 
went through Mexico. 

“See routes marked on accompanying map. 

“The emigrants from the upper Red River counties, and those from 
outside the state made trails across northern Texas, striking the “upper” 
road on the Pecos. (Indicated on accompanying map by Duval’s trail. 
Ford and Neighbors returning from E] Paso met Duval on the Pecos, 
May 20, with a large party from Shreveport, Louisiana.) Government 
exploration through this region soon marked out a road from Fort Smith 
to El Paso. Over this road, slightly changed, ran the overland mail of 
1858. See, Young, Map of the State of Texas, (1855); and Richardson, 
New Map of the State of Texas (1860). 

“It had been widely published in the papers of Texas and New Orleans 
that General Worth would send an escort to accompany one large emi- 
grant party as far as the Gila, where it was thought he was to establish 
a fort. Emigrants were advised by these papers to rendezvous at San 
Antonio, Austin or Fredericksburg, “and be ready for the great expedi- 
tion.” As early as February rumors had set the date of departure for 
March, later postponed it to April, and then to May. 

*“The California emigrants at Fredericksburg having become tired of 
waiting for General Worth’s expedition are daily departing, in small 
parties for E] Paso. Fears are entertained on the frontier that some of 
the parties will be cut off by the Indians, as they are quite unprepared to 
defend themselves. It is said that in some instances, parties consisting 
of only three persons, have started on their journey with few arms and 
almost destitute of provisions. Many of the large companies started from 
Fredericskburg with merely provisions for thirty days.” Telegraph, May 
17, 1849. 
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the Pecos fifty miles and cross the Rio Grande Valley, some fol- 
lowed an old Indian trail to the Presidio del Norte, expecting to 
find a road up the river to El Paso,*® but had to travel over a 
trackless country, and failed to find the best passes. From the 
Presidio some traveled through Mexico, striking the Southern 
Emigrant road at Guadalupe Pass, by an old trail from Janos. 
Ford and Neighbors returning from El Paso, began meeting, 
May twentieth, the emigrant parties on the Pecos River; these 
meetings continued day after day, as the returning party jour- 
neyed toward San Antonio. Some of the emigrant parties se- 
cured guides from the Ford and Neighbors party to lead them 
to El Paso over the road they had just traveled; others secured 
specific directions ;*7 all reached El Paso without much difficulty. 
Later emigrants found the road plainly marked on the prairies 
and soon developed it into a good one,—cleared of obstructions 
by the emigrants themselves.** 

This “upper road” quickly appeared on a map, compiled by 
Robert Creuzbaur, of the General Land Office of Texas, “to illus- 
trate the most advantageous communication from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Mississippi Valley to California and the Pacific 
Ocean.”*® The map was used to illustrate Creuzbaur’s Guide to 
California and the Pacific Ocean. The branch from Austin met 
the one from San Antonio near Fredericksburg, and thence the 
road ran slightly west of north to the vicinity of Mason, north- 
west to Menard, to the head of the Main Concho River, across 
the southern edge of the plains to the Pecos River at Horsehead 
Crossing. It followed up the Pecos about one hundred and fifty 


“As early as February 22 the Telegraph had changed its policy of ad- 
vising emigrants to ascend the Pecos River, and advised them to follow 
the old Indian trail to the Presidio del Norte ‘and then proceed by the 
river road to El Paso.” 

“See Ford’s interesting description of the emigrants met on the return 
trip, in Texas Democrat, June 16, 1849, also Ford Memoirs, MS., 497-498; 
for an appreciation of the work of Ford and Neighbors, see Murchison to 
Richardson to be published in the SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, 
July, 1925. 

‘SLieutenant Bryan who left San Antonio in June to make a reconnais- 
sance of the road, declared it had been so cleared of obstructions by the 
emigrants that his wagons came through without difficulty. Report of 
Lieutenant Francis Bryan in Senate executive documents, 31 congress, 1 
session, no. 64, page 24. 

“See accompanying map. The routes indicated by x-x-x-x have been 
plotted by the present writer. 
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miles, to Delaware Creek, thence through the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, past Hueco Tanks, near the New Mexico line, to El Paso.*° 

The first emigrants to go over the lower route were settlers 
of southeastern Texas, and some “gold seekers” who had come 
by water to the ports of Corpus Christi and La Vaca Bay. In 
the beginning the “gold seekers” from outside the state were the 
most important, for they supplied the initiative and leadership 
in the organization of the first large emigrant parties. Brief 
accounts of the earliest of these parties follow. 

By the middle of January, 1849, an organized party from New 
York had already arrived,®* and about the same time a letter was 
received in Corpus Christi from the leader of another party form- 
ing in New York, inquiring about routes to California.°* Ap- 
parently a Northeastern migration through southeastern Texas 
and northern Mexico was in prospect. The party already arrived 
consisted of about sixty men, led by an ex-army officer, who in- 
tended to go through northern Mexico. But the merchants of 
Corpus Christi, who were interested in opening the road to El 
Paso, persuaded him to try that route; he was joined by another 
small party which had come from New Orleans on the same boat, 
by a Mr. Peoples, editor of The Corpus Christi Star, and by 
several others.** The group of which the New Yorkers now found 
themselves the nucleus numbered near one hundred men. 

The developments sketched above had been rapid, indeed, dur- 
ing the few days required for outfitting for the overland journey ; 
and the start on the long trek was made January 25. Troubles 
quickly appeared. One of the merchant’s guides, on whom much 
dependence had been placed, failed to meet the party, or they 
missed him, in the “upper country”; dissatisfaction and friction 
between the New Yorkers and their newly found associates of 
the West naturally arose; and none were sure they were on the 
right road. A separation became inevitable. When the Camino 
Real was reached the ex-army officer led his “tenderfoots” across 
the Rio Grande, into Mexico.** Peoples led the rest—about 
twenty-five men—up the Rio Grande Valley. The latter party 


“Colton, New Map of the State of Texas, (1855). 
“The Corpus Christi Star, January 20, 1849. 
2The Corpus Christi Star, January 20, 1849. 
"Tbid., January 27, February 24, March 24, 1849. 
“Tbid., March 24, 1849. 
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is known to have passed Presidio del Rio Grande, but nothing is 
known about the route followed from there, further than that the 
Alcalde at the Presidio refused to visé “passports from New 
Orleans.”*> This party was one of the first from Texas to reach 
Califronia, as is shown by a letter from Peoples, dated San Diego, 
June 30, 1849.°° 

Early in February, the Fanny from New Orleans, arrived with 
two more parties of “gold seekers,” the larger of which consisted 
of two men from New Orleans, one from Louisville, three from 
Milwaukee, one from Chicago, two from Racine, and seven from 
St. Louis, one of the last mentioned being a Mr. Robb, “the well 
known solitaire of the St. Louis Reveille,’ who declared that the 
advantages of the Texas route were beginning to be recognized in 
St. Louis.°7 Obviously this Texas route was being much talked 
about in the upper Mississippi Valley. 

About the twentieth of February the next party, called “the 
Kinney Rangers,” numbering thirty-two men, came to Corpus 
Christi. Most of these men were from Louisiana and Mississippi, 
but a few were from St. Louis, Pittsburg, Wisconsin, and even 
New York.®* All through March and April such parties continued 
to arrive on every boat from New Orleans; and a few boats came 
direct from New York to land “gold seekers” at Corpus Christi. 
Among these were “The Carson Association” of New York, “The 
Essex Mining and Trading Company” of Boston, and many others. 
It is significant that the ex-soldiers of the Mexican War were, per- 
haps, the most important element in these bodies of emigrants; 
and their idea was, as is the first case noted above, to reach Cali- 
fornia through northern Mexico. Many went on through Chi- 
huahua and Sonora to the Southern Emigrant Road, while others, 
like the first, were persuaded to try the El Paso route. Many 
from Corpus Christi traveled with these parties, so that there was 
no big Corpus Christi emigrant party. The first large party or- 
ganized in San Antonio and the first one in Victoria traveled over 


Letter from Mr. Peoples, dated Presidio Rio Grande, March 10, 1849, 
in The Corpus Christi Star, March 24, 1849. 

*Tbid., August 25, 1849. The party passed through Mexico, but along 
what route is not indicated. 

Ibid., February 3, 1849. 

*Tbid., February 24, 1849. 
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the lower route, each leaving about the middle of March.®® When 
Lieutenants Bryan and Michler returned from their exploration the 
last of April they met many emigrants between the Rio Grande 
and San Antonio.*® How successful the emigrants were in open- 
ing a good road to El Paso is not clear; it was the exploration of 
the engineers and the subsequent hauling of supplies to the Rio 
Grande forts that fastened attention upon the “lower” route. When 
travel over it became more secure because of the establishment of 
forts, and the frequent passage of government and merchant trains, 
the “Upper Road” fell into disuse, and does not even appear on 
the map of overland trails in Marcy’s Prairie Traveller, published 
in 1859. The lower road, however, continued to be used, and with 
the Southern Emigrant Road it formed an excellent avenue for 
transportation and communication between Texas and California. 
For example, cattlemen drove their stock over this road to Cali- 
fornia until better markets appeared elsewhere ;*' the first success- 
ful transcontinental mail**—the San Antonio-San Diego Mail— 
was operated over this road, winter and summer, without missing 
a single appointment, for three years or more, beginning July, 
1857.°* The successful year round use of this road by merchants, 
stock-drivers, emigrants, and mail coaches, gave Texas a basis for 
her argument that the Pacific Railroad should pass through her 
domain. 

The whole Rio Grande Valley, from Santa Fé to El Paso, was 
the half-way place on the overland trip where the emigrants coming 
via Missouri, Arkansas and Texas expected to lay in new supplies. 
Most parties rested for three or four weeks to build up the ani- 


“The Northern Standard, April 7, 1849; Texas Democrat, March 31, 
May 19, 1849; Telegraph, May 24, August 30, 1849. 

°The Corpus Christi Star, May 5, 1849. 

“Bartlett’s Narative, II, 293; Erskine’s Journal and other Mem. Cali- 
fornia, (1854) MS. (Typewritten copy in Archives University of Texas 
Library) ; Hayes’s Scraps, Southern California, II, 127-140 (Newspaper 
clippings in the Bancroft Library); Daily Alta Californian (San Fran- 
cisco), January 3, 1853; The Star (Los Angeles), November 2, 1854. 

“A contract for mail from San Antonio to Santa Fé over this road was 
awarded as early as October, 1851, and apparently went into effect in 
November of the same year. The Texian Advocate (Victoria), October 
18, 1851; San Antonio Ledger, October 31, 1851; August 12, 1852. 

*“Hayes’s Scraps, Southern California, II, 1-73; Texas Almanac, 1859 
and 1860; Report of the Post Master General in Senate executive docu- 
ments, 35 congress, 2 session, no. 1, vol. 4, page 744; San Antonio Ledger, 
scattered numbers from June, 1857, to June, 1860. 
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mals for the balance of the journey, and consequently there was 
a congestion at El Paso,** Santa Fé,®* and every little village*® 
between the two places. All had to have new supplies, many new 
outfits for their animals had given out, and still others, disgusted 
with the slow ox teams wanted to sell wagons and buy mules to go 
the rest of the way as “pack train.” The prices of mules and pro- 
visions, such as the emigrants wanted,—flour, coffee, sugar, beans, 
etc., began to soar, while wagons could hardly be disposed of at 
any price. The native Mexican population, not prepared to feed 
this influx, became alarmed at the prospect of a famine, and began 
to horde their provisions. Some of the vagabond emigrants forced 
themselves upon the natives for maintenance, some stole mules and 
horses from the army, and generally caused disorder. The Mexican 
city of El Paso was located on the west side of the river; the 
emigrants camped on the east bank of the river, and then were 
none too welcome to come across. A few of the emigrants settled 
and opened stores there, supplied by old Santa Fé traders, who 
quickly began hauling goods over the lower road, and thus began 
the American El Paso. 


“One of the members of Ford and Neighbors’s party who had turned 
back to guide an emigrant party to El Paso, returned from that place to 
Austin, with the information that El Paso had undergone a great change 
“since the breaking out of the gold fever.” He stated that “upward of 
four thousand emigrants, with twelve or fifteen hundred wagons were 
encamped in the neighborhood. Provisions were very scarce and dear—in 
fact not to be had in the neighborhood, in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand, and the Mexicans were beginning to be alarmed at the prospect 
of being eaten out.” New Orleans Delta, August 20, 1849. Other ac- 
counts in Texas Democrat, August 4, and Telegraph, August 16, 1849. 

Wm. S. Messery, a merchant of Santa Fé, to The St. Louis Republican 
(sic.) “Hundreds of emigrants have passed through this place on their 
way to California. Our city is filled with them; hundreds are daily 
arriving and departing, and nearly all destitute of the means to take 
them through.” Memphis Morning Enquirer, September 2, 1849. 

*An emigrant’s letter from one of the villages, dated June 12, 1849, 
describes the encampment at that place as having three hundred wagons, 
four thousand cattle, and eight hundred men, besides one hundred Mexicans 
with three hundred pack mules. The Arkansas Banner, September 4, 1849. 
There are many other such letters written from the Rio Grande Valley. 
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THE OFFICE OF ADJUTANT GENERAL IN TEXAS, 
1835-1881 


CLARENCE P. DENMAN 


With the exception of a few brief intermissions, Texas has had 
an adjutant general in her service from October, 1835, down to 
the present time. However, there remain but few official records 
of the adjutant general’s department for the period covered by 
this paper; for in 1855, the office was destroyed by fire and none 
of the records which had been filed up to that time were saved. 
Again in 1881, when the old capitol was burned, the great bulk 
of the records of the department filed since the earlier fire were 
destroyed. The records of the department since 1881 are fairly 
complete and well kept. 

This lack of official records for the period of this paper pre- 
cludes a well balanced or complete account of the transactions in 
the department. The sources of information which are available 
are very unevenly distributed and leave considerable doubt as to 
the nature of the office at times. Furthermore, the position of 
the adjutant general was changed several times in conformity with 
the general military policy and with the condition of the treasury, 
thereby making it impossible to give a general statement of the 
functions and duties of the adjutant general for the whole period. 

The orders in Stephen F. Austin’s Order Book during the Cam- 
paign of 1835 show that the duties of the earliest adjutants general 
were somewhat the same as for the later periods. And, since the 
Texas Army was modelled after the United States Army, and since 
the rules and regulations of the United States Army were to apply 
to the Texas Army where it had none of its own,’ it may be con- 
cluded that the position of the adjutant general of the Texas Army 
was similar to that of the adjutant general of the United States 
Army. In the “Rules and Regulations for the Government of 
the Army of the Republic of Texas,” which were issued in 1839 


*Ordinance of the Consultation, approved November 26, 1835, Gammel, 
Laws of Texas, I, 926; Joint Resolution of Congress, approved November 
30, 1836, Ibid., 1112; Houston’s veto message of December 17, 1836, 
Journal of the House of Representatives, 1st Congress, 1st Session, 291. 
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and which were modelled after those of the United States,? the 
functions of the adjutant general are set forth as follows: 


The Adjutant-General is the channel through which are issued 
all orders emanating from the headquarters of the army, and all 
regulations necessary to be communicated to the troops. He is 
charged with the details of the service—with the record of all mili- 
tary appointments, promotions, resignations, deaths, and other 
casualties, as well as the inventories of the effects of deceased 
officers and soldiers, with the registry, making out, and distribu- 
tion of all commissions of the army and of the militia of the 
Republic—with the safe keeping of the monthly returns of regi- 
ments and posts, and muster-rolls of companies; the annual re- 
turns of the militia; the proceedings of general courts martial; 
and the records of the War Department, which relate to the per- 
sonnel of the army—with the duties connected with the recruiting 
service, and the enrollment of all enlisted soldiers, showing the 
descriptions, date of enlistment, discharge, desertion, death, and 
everything connected with their military history—with the exam- 
ination of all applications for pensions, previously to their being 
sent to the Pension Office; and finally, with the making out of 
the annual returns of the army, and of the militia of the several 
districts, and the publication of the annual register.* 


The first general order issued by Stephen F. Austin at the be- 
ginning of the Campaign of 1835 announced the appointment of 
the members of his staff, including the appointment of Warren 
D. C. Hall as adjutant and inspector general and David B. Macomb 
as assistant adjutant and inspector general.t On November 4, 
1835, James Bowie was appointed to act as adjutant general dur- 
ing the absence of Hall, who had been sent to San Felipe on public 
business, but Bowie resigned and on November 6, Francis W. 
Johnson was appointed to act in his place.° Johnson was ap- 
pointed the regular adjutant and inspector general on Novem- 
ber 24.° 

In the ordinance providing for the military branch of the gov- 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 78; Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives, lst Cong., 2nd Sess., 103. 

*Government of the Army of the Republic of Texas, p. 111. 

‘General Order No. 1, Headquarters of the Texas Army, Gonsales, 
October 11, 1835, Barker, E. C. (ed.), “General Austin’s Order Book for 
the Campaign of 1835,” in QuartTeRLy of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XI, 1. 

‘Ibid., 34. 

*Tbid., 53. 
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ernment, adopted by the Consultation, November 13, 1835, the 
adjutant general and the inspector general were to be separate 
members of the staff of the commander-in-chief.* The two offices 
were not combined again until 1840. 

John A. Wharton served as adjutant general on the staff of 
Houston during the San Jacinto Campaign.* On August 5, 1836, 
President Burnet appointed Albert Sidney Johnston a colonel in 
the army and assigned him the duties of the adjutant general of 
the Republic. On the same day, General Rusk appointed him ad- 
jutant general of the army.® John A. Wharton, then secretary of 
war, summoned Johnston to the capital by an order dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1836, requiring him to discharge the duties of his office 
at that place. There was great confusion in the bureau and 
Johnston was relied upon to introduce better system. He went 
to Columbia early in October and entered upon his duties shortly 
before the inauguration of General Houston as president. He 
exercised the functions of the office until November 16, when he 
went to New Orleans on a nominal furlough.’® 

The first congress under the Republic provided for the office of 
the adjutant general in an act which was approved December 6, 
1836. This act was entitled “An Act to provide for the national 
defence by organizing the Militia,’ and made the following pro- 
visions : 

‘ an adjutant general shall be appointed with the rank 
of colonel, as other field officers; his office shall be kept at the 
seat of government." 


An act passed December 20, 1836, entitled “An Act to organize 
and fix the military establishment of the Republic of Texas” also 
provided for an adjutant general, with the rank and pay of a 
colonel of cavalry, and in addition, made provision for an assistant 


7Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 543. 

‘Houston to Colonel H. Raguet, April 19, 1836, Telegraph and Texas 
Register, June 3, 1837. 

*Johnston, W. P., Life of Albert Sidney Johnston, 72-73. This use of 
the terms “adjutant general of the Republic” and “adjutant general of 
the army” is rather confusing. This is the only place where the writer 
has found both terms used at the same time, and in no instance has a 
case been found where the titles are used to designate different officers. 
It has, therefore, been concluded that the two offices are identical. 


7 bid., 74. 
“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1119. 
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adjutant general, with the rank and pay of major of cavalry, and 
stated that these officers should be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.’* 

On December 22, President Houston appointed Albert Sidney 
Johnston senior brigadier general and appointed E. Morehouse 
adjutant general.1* On May 10, 1837, Houston appointed P. H. 
Bell assistant adjutant general, and though he was not confirmed 
by the Senate until May 24,'* he assumed the duties of his office 
the day after his appointment, as shown by an order in the Army 
Papers in the Texas State Library.’® 

The few available orders and communications which were issued 
from the adjutant general’s office at this time show that the office 
was usually kept at the headquarters of the army rather than at 
the seat of government. One communication from the chief clerk 
of the department is headed “Adj. Genl. Office, Camp Preston.”** 
The adjutant general and assistant adjutant general were occupied 
chiefly with the routine duties of the office, though Colonel More- 
house signed his name to one order as “Adj[utan]t Gen[eral] & 
Colfonel] Com[mandin]g T[exas] A[rmy].’?" 

Apparently very little was done toward the organization of the 
militia during the first year after the passage of the militia bills 
of December, 1836. The explanation for this may be found in 
Houston’s message of December 18, 1837, in which he gave the 
following as part of his reasons for vetoing the supplemental 
militia bill: 

The proper organization of the Militia would have been con- 
summated under the last law, had Congress made any appropria- 
tion adequate to the completion of its organization. 

Not one dollar was placed at the disposition of the executive. 
An Adjutant-General was appointed who would have effected every- 


“Tbid., I, 1225-26. The pay of a colonel of cavalry as given in 1839 
was $90 per month, and the pay of a major of cavalry was $60 per 
month. Government of the Army of the Republic of Texas, 173-74. 

*Winkler, E. W. (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, 40-41. 

“Ibid., 45, 49. 

*Order of Colonel J. H. D. Rogers to Captain A. Neill, May 11, 1837, 
countersigned by P. H. Bell, assistant adjutant general. 

*G. S. Dennison to Captain A. Neill, March 23, 1837, Army Papers, 
Texas State Library. 

“General Order No. 11, Headquarters of the Army, Camp Chambers, 
October 7, 1837, Army Papers, Texas State Library. 
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thing desired, but he had neither means of transportation nor sub- 
sistence, while in the exercise of his various duties. 

. all impediments of the execution of the former bill 
arose from the want of a suitable appropriation, there being not 
a cent in the Treasury.’® 


Congress seemed anxious to secure the organization of the militia 
and a bill for that purpose was introduced into the House, October 
24, 1837.1 This bill passed the House, November 22, the day 
after Houston’s annual message was delivered to Congress in which 
he stated that the passage of more efficient laws for the organiza- 
tion of the militia should claim the first attention of Congress.*° 
The Senate offered a substitute for the House bill,?’ and after 
some amendments had been made, the substitute bill passed both 
houses by December 18.7 This bill provided for an adjutant 
general who was to be elected by the joint vote of both houses 
of Congress to serve for the next two years, and at the end of 
that time was to be “re-eligible, by the appointment of major- 
general, subject to the confirmation by Congress.”** 

Houston promptly vetoed this bill giving the following reasons 
in addition to those already cited: 


I do conceive that the Adjutant-General of the Republic is a 
member of the staff of the President, and is so esteemed by all 
free governments. So far as the last law went, in relation to 
the appointment and duties of the Adjutant-General, there is no 
reasonable objection. The modifications by the supplement have 
certainly given him no additional efficiency, but they are calcu- 
lated to produce conflicts and destroy harmony. All orders to 
an army should pass from the President through the Adjutant- 


General.** 


Congress at once passed the bill over the President’s veto and 
proceeded to the election of the officers provided in the bill. Hugh 
McLeod was elected adjutant general.?° 


Journal of the House of Representatives, 2nd Cong., Regular Sess., 288. 
®Tbid., 113. 

*°Tbid., 156, 175. 

*Ibid., 279. 

*Tbid., 285-86. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1427. 

*Journal of the House of Representatives, 2nd Cong., Regular Sess., 288. 
*Ibid., 291. The passage of the bill was probably hastened by the re- 
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In view of the fact that the adjutant general was to serve for 
two years and then be “re-eligible by the appointment of major- 
general” it is difficult to understand why the President should, 
on January 30, 1839, appoint Hugh McLeod as adjutant general 
and B. H. Johnston as assistant adjutant general.**° McLeod ex- 
perienced much embarrassment in organizing the department in 
consequence of the deranged condition of the records of the army, 
and also in consequence of the officers of the department being 
employed for a considerable portion of the year on active duty.*’ 
Nevertheless, the organization of the department was completed 
by November, 1839, so that “all information required by the 
different departments to facilitate individuals holding military 
claims against the government, or respecting the present mili- 
tary operations of the country, can be promptly and correctly 
furnished.”** The secretary of war, in his report of April 24, 
1838, spoke of submitting a report from the adjutant general 
which showed the evidence of the zeal and ability of his “Bu- 
reau,”** and it is probable that the organization of the depart- 
ment had been going on since the beginning of McLeod’s term 
of office. 

The organization of the militia was carried forward in 1839 
by the formation of companies in twenty-four counties. McLeod 
recommended the draft as a more proper means of calling the 
militia into active service, as it would ensure greater promptness 


ceipt of the Kemper Letter in relation to the advance of 200 Mexican 
Cavalry toward San Patricio. Ibid., 288. 

*Winkler, E. W. (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, 136. These ap- 
pointments were made during the recess of Congress, submitted to the 
Senate on November 18, and confirmed on January 11, 1840. Jbid., 
169-70. 

Report of the Adjutant General,” November 9, 1839, in the Report 
of the Secretary of War, 1839, p. 11. The members of the general staff 
were on duty in the field during the Cherokee Campaign. Ibid., 37. A 
copy of this report is in the collection of Dr. Alex Dienst, Temple, Texas. 

*Tbid., 11. 

“This report in manuscript form is in the Army Papers of the Texas 
State Library, but the report of the adjutant general is not available. 
The reference to the office of the adjutant general as a bureau of the war 
department is also used in the report of the secretary of war for 1839, 
though the terms “bureau” and “department” are used interchangeably 
in the later report. This and other evidence wotild lead to the conclusion 
that the office of the adjutant general was a bureau of the war depart- 
ment during these years, and yet there is no provision in the laws con- 
cerning the adjutant general’s office which would justify such a con- 
clusion until the act of January 28, 1840. 
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and bring into the field troops that would feel a stronger interest 
in the campaign than the “floating chivalry” which generally 
composed the volunteer corps.*° 

The Fourth Congress pursued a policy of retrenchment and 
abolished several of the staff offices, including the offices of the 
adjutant general and of the inspector general, and there was at- 
tached to the war department a bureau whose head was to be 
styled the “adjutant and inspector general,’ and who was to 
perform the duties which had formerly devolved upon the adju- 
tant general and the inspector general. The new bureau was 
allowed two clerks. This act was approved January 28, 1840, 
and was to take effect March 1, 1840.*? 

Hugh McLeod, who had been serving as adjutant general since 
December, 1837, was appointed to head the new bureau.*? The 
duties of the office were often incompatible as the adjutant gen- 
eral was by law required to remain at headquarters, while the 
duties of the inspector general demanded his presence with the 
troops to be inspected. The duties of both, however, were per- 
formed as far as possible,** and, while no material injury accrued, 
the secretary of war recommended a division of the offices, as 
such a union would be found impractical in active operations.** 

No further returns of the organization of the militia were made 
in 1840, but the adjutant general again recommneded the sub- 
stitution of the draft for the volunteer system.** 

The new law made no provision for an assistant adjutant and 
inspector general, consequently, it was necessary for an acting 
adjutant and inspector general to serve in the absence of the 
adjutant and inspector general. P. H. Bell was serving in this 
capacity in February, 1840, and George W. Hockley in July and 
August of that year.*® In the act making appropriations for 

*“Report of the Adjutant General,’ November 9, 1839, in the Report of 
the Secretary of War, 1839, p. 12. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 437-38. 

“Winkler, E. W. (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, 184. 

“Report of the Adjutant and Inspector General,” October 1, 1840, in 
Appendiz to the Journal of the House of Representatives, 5th Congress, 155. 

*“Report of the Secretary of War,” September 30, 1840, in Appendiz to 
the Journal of the House of Representatives, 5th Congress, 115. 

*“Report of the Adjutant and Inspector General,” October 1, 1840, in 
Appendiz to the Journal of the House of Representatives, 5th Congress, 157. 


*Bell to Cooke, February 8, 1840; Hockley to Clendennin, July 30, and 
August 7, 1840; manuscripts in Office of the Adjutant General. 
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1840, Congress made an allowance of $2500 for the two clerks 
in the bureau, and $1485 for contingent expenses.** 

The Fifth Congress followed a still more drastic policy of 
retrenchment, and abolished the office of the adjutant and in- 
spector general, and devolved the duties of that office upon the 
secretary of war. This act was to take effect from and after 
its passage on January 18, 1841.** 

Within less than three months after the office of adjutant and 
inspector general was abolished, we find P. H. Bell serving as 
adjutant general of militia.*® This officer was under the order 
and direction of the war department, and in February, 1842, 
Congress passed an act making provision for the auditing of his 
accounts for personal services “for and during the year 1841.”*° 
In September, 1841, Bell was sent to the western frontier with 
orders to take whatever steps he deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of the exposed towns and settlements. He was invested 
with full power to raise any forces necessary.** 

Congress wished to make sure that no unnecessary officers were 
kept in service, and in December, passed an act with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


it shall not be lawful for the President, or Secretary 
of War, to retain in service or hereafter, to call into service ; 
the Adjutant and Inspector General of the Militia; . . . except 
in case of invasion, by a foreign enemy, of such character as to 
require the service of a battalion of militia in the field; and, in 
that case, the said officers shall be discharged from service, within 
one month after the disbandment of the Militia.*? 


President Houston appointed James Davis acting adjutant 
general on May 3, 1842, and two days later ordered him to 
Corpus Christi to assume command of the troops. Davis served 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 382. No mention is made of the salary 
of the adjutant and inspector general. 

*Tbid., II, 570. The number of privates in the service of the Republic 
had already been reduced, and this act required the President to reduce 
the number of officers in proportion to the number of privates, and dis- 
continued all further recruiting. 

See Bell’s requisition for transportation expenses, March 26, 1841, 
Army Papers, Texas State Library. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 784. 

“Archer to Bell, September 25, 1841, Army Papers, Texas State Library. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 684-85. 
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in this capacity until the latter part of July.4* The communi- 
cations issued from the headquarters of the Southwestern Army 
show that John Hemphill was acting adjutant general on the 
staff of Major General Somervell from the middle of November, 
1842, to the latter part of January, 1843.** 

By the act of January 16, 1843, the major general was author- 
ized to appoint an adjutant general as a member of his general 
staff; and the adjutant general was required to keep his office 
at the seat of government.*® Although a major general was 
elected immediately after the passage of this act, there is no 
record to show that an adjutant general was appointed before 
the following summer.*® 

Sidney Sherman, major general of the militia in 1844, ap- 
pointed William G. Cooke adjutant general of his general staff. 
Cooke’s commission bears the date of March 20, 1844, but it 
was not sent to him until June 17, 1844.47 If Cooke accepted 
the appointment, he probably resigned on March 10, 1845, when 
he was appointed secretary of war and marine, for in June of 
that year, Hugh McLeod was adjutant general of the staff of 
General Sherman.*® Cooke served as secretary of war and 
marine until the end of the Republic. 

The first State Legislature provided for the office of the adju- 
tant general in the act of April 21, 1846,*° and William G. Cooke, 
the late secretary of war and marine, was appointed adjutant 
general.®° Cooke served in this capacity until his death, Decem- 
ber 24, 1847.5 The duties of the adjutant general as set forth 


“Hxrecutive Record, Vol. 40, pp. 86, 87, 134, Texas State Library. 

“Manuscripts in the Office of the Adjutant General; Army Papers, 
Texas State Library; Morning Star, December 17, 1842. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 847. 

“Journal of the House of Representatives, 7th Congress, pp. 280-81; 
Morning Star, July 13, 1843. Memucan Hunt was appointed adjutant 
general in July but no records have been found to show whether he 
accepted or not. 

“The commission and letter from Sherman to Cooke are in the Manu- 
scripts of the Adjutant General’s Office. 

‘Jones to Cooke, March 10, 1845, Manuscripts, Office of the Adjutant 
General; General Order No. 4, Headquarters Texas Militia, June 25, 1845, 
in Telegraph and Texas Register, July 16, 1845. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 1422. 

“Henderson to Cooke, April 27, 1846, Manuscripts, Office of the Adjutant 
General. 

“Warren, H., “Colonel William G. Cooke,” in the QuARTERLY of the 
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in the law were similar to those laid down in the “Rules and 
Regulations for the Government of the Army of the Republic of 
Texas” issued in 1839. In addition to these duties, he was re- 
quired now to take over the records of the late department of 
war and marine and to 


issue all bounty and donation land warrants to the person or 
persons entitled to the same, or his or her agent or attorney, and 
to settle all outstanding business connected with the late War 
and Marine Department, as heretofore required by the secretary of 
said department ; and in accordance with the laws heretofore in 
existence, in relation to the dasuing of land warrants of any de- 
scription whatever. . . . 


The salary of the adjutant general was fixed at $250 per an- 
num by the act of April 21, 1846, but was raised to $1,000 by 
the act of April 27, 1846. Still later, in 1854, his salary was 
raised to $1,200 per annum.** No appropriations were made for 
the contingent expenses of the department until 1848.°* The 
first appropriation for salaries of clerks was made in 1854 to 
reimburse the adjutant general for the amount already paid out 
for services rendered in his department.** 

The duties in connection with the bounty and donation land 
claims constituted the bulk of the work of the department from 
1846 until the office was burned in 1855.°* It was the great 
volume of this work which caused Governor Bell to recommend 
that the office be continued, and it was the increase of the busi- 


Texas State Historical Association, IX, 219. Charles L. Mann was ap- 
pointed adjutant general ad interim and served until John D. Pitts quali- 
fied as adjutant general on March 20, 1848. State Department Record, 
Vol. 258, p. 1, Office of the Secretary of State; Vol. 274, p. 50, Texas 
State Library. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 1449-50. 

*7bid., III, 1529. 

“Tbid., III, 193. 

Tbid., III, 1529. 

“Up to November 1, 1849, warrants for over 400,000 acres of bounty 
and donation lands had been issued by the adjutant general. “Report of 
the Adjutant General,” November 1, 1849, in documents printed in con- 
nection with the Message of the Governor, of November 6, 1849. The only 
other business of importance in the department seems to have been in 
connection with the ranger force, as the militia was not fully organized. 
Ibid., 48. This report gives no information regarding the transactions 
of the department during the Mexican War other than the number of 
rangers called into service, 1847-48; the aumber of discharged, 1848-49; 
and the number of commissions issued to officers. Jbid., 55-56. 
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ness in this connection which made necessary the employment 
of a clerk in the department.” 

The laws of the Republic entitled any person to secure land 
certificates who had served in the armies of the Republic, pro- 
vided the applicant had an honorable discharge signed by the 
commanding officer of his company and countersigned by a field 
officer or commandant of a post.°* Upon the suggestion of Ad- 
jutant General Gillett,°® Governor Bell recommended the repeal 
of the clause of the law which required the counter signature of 
a field officer to the captains’ discharges of men who served under 
them.*° The Fifth Legislature carried out this recommendation, 
and by the act of January 31, 1854, in which the adjutant gen- 
eral was authorized to issue land warrants to claimants upon 
the presentation of the certificate of any officer of the company 
in which he had served, provided the name of the applicant ap- 
peared on the muster rolls on file in the adjutant general’s office. 
In case his name did not appear on these muster rolls, or in case 
all the officers of his company had died or removed beyond the 
limits of the state, the applicant could secure a land warrant 
by presenting an affidavit of his service, signed by two or more 
persons whose names did appear on the muster rolls of his com- 
pany.*? 

A special committee of the Sixth Legislature reported on Jan- 
uary 8, 1856, that the vague and uncertain testimony of mili- 
tary service required by this act made it possible for dishonest 
persons to obtain a large amount of bounty and donation war- 
rants by forgery. It was alleged by this committee that some 
of the parties concerned in these forgeries were responsible for 
the burning of the adjutant general’s office in October, 1855, so 
as to destroy all the evidence against them. 


"Message of the Governor, November 9, 1853, pp. 13-14. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1325, 1367, 1450. 

“Major James S. Gillett was appointed adjutant general November 24, 
1851, and served until February 4, 1856. Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 102; 
Executive Record, Vol. 276, p. 444, Texas State Library. 

“Message of the Governor, November 9, 1853, p. 14. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 1466. 

“Journal of the House of Representatives, Sixth Legislature, 422 ff. 
Charges for forgery and arson in connection with the adjutant general’s 
office were brought up in the District Court at Austin in the spring term 
court of 1856, in the case of The State of Texas vs. John J. Blankenship, 
John Cummins and Charles Q. Haley. Two of the accused persons were 
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Whatever the origin of the fire may have been, it did destroy 
all the records filed in the department, including the muster 
rolls and other original evidence upon which bounty and dona- 
tion land warrants were issued.** The principal service of the 
department was thus terminated, and as the regular session of 
the Sixth Legislature adjourned without prescribing the mode 
in which the duties of the adjutant general were to be performed, 
Governor Pease summarily suspended the office February 4, 
1856.°* This action of the Governor met with the approval of 
the Legislature, for on August 1, 1856, an act was passed which 
repealed all the acts pertaining to the adjutant general’s depart- 
ment, and turned over to the newly created commissioner of 
claims all the duties of the adjutant general pertaining to the 
donation and bounty claims.* 

No further provision was made for an adjutant general of the 
state until the passage of the militia law of February 14, 1860, 
which authorized the Governor to appoint an adjutant general 
and an aide-de-camp who should be his acting assistant adjutant 
general. The adjutant general was to perform duties similar to 
those of the adjutant general in 1839, and in addition he was to 
be quartermaster general of the state with duties similar to the 
duties of the quartermaster general and commissary general of 
the United States. He was also to have the duties of ordnance 
officer. Governor Houston appointed A. B. Norton adjutant 
general, April 6, 1860.°° He also appointed an acting assistant 
adjutant general and some brigadier generals, but apparently 
made no further efforts to organize the militia during his ad- 


dismissed by the District Court at Austin and the other was transferred 
to the District Court at Georgetown and later dismissed. This case was 
in the courts until April 5, 1867. Minutes of the District Court of Travis 
County, Vol. F, pp. 82, 402, Vol. H, pp. 206, 612, Vol. I, p. 171; Minutes 
of the District Court of Williamson County, Book 3, p. 256. 

“For a complete account of this episode, see Winkler, E. W., “Destruc- 
tion of Historical Archives of Texas,” in the QUARTERLY of the Texas 
State Historical Association, XV, 151 ff. 

“Pease to Gillett, Ewecutive Record, Vol. 276, p. 444, Texas State 
Library. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, IV, 432 ff. The pay of the adjutant general 
was allowed only to the day when the office was suspended by the 
Governor. Ibid., 518. 

“Ibid., IV, 1483, 1499, 1500. 

“Executive Record, Vol. 81, p. 83, Texas State Library. 
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ministration.®* Governor Clark appointed William Byrd adju- 
tant general and quartermaster general on March 25, 1861,°° 
and later appointed Major X. B. Debray aide-de-camp and as- 
sistant adjutant general. The outbreak of the Civil War made 
it necessary to call these officers into active service, and on May 
1, 1861, the department began operating under the militia law 
of February 14, 1860.7° The organization of the militia was 
greatly hampered by the existing laws, so, on December 25, 1861, 
an act was passed which provided a more efficient organization 
and placed the troops on a war footing. 

The duties of the “adjutant and inspector general” as set 
forth in this act were as follows: 


He shall keep a Military Bureau in the city of Austin, in which 
he shall keep a true record of the number and rank of each bri- 
gade and regiment in the State; he shall procure a record, an- 
nually, of the strength, arms and equipments of the State troops, 
the names, ranks and dates of commissions of all the Generals 
and field officers which relate to his office or the State troops, 
and which, in his opinion, may be necessary to enable him to 
exhibit the true strength, character and condition of the mili- 
tary force of the State; he shall once a year visit and inspect 
arsenals and magazines in the State, and report to the Governor 
their condition, the number, kind and condition of arms, equip- 
ments and public stores in each, the number and description of 
public arms and equipments distributed to the State troops each 
year, and the condition and disposition of such distribution; and 
all Quartermasters and other officers having charge of other de- 
partments shall, when required, make full reports to him of the 
different matters committed to their charge. He shall distribute 
all orders from the Governor to the several corps, and obey all 
orders from him, furnish blank forms of different returns that 
may be required, and explain the principles on which they should 
be made; he shall make a return of the State troops with their 
arms, ammunition and accoutrements, whenever required by law, 
to the President of the Confederate States, and shall be charged 
with all correspondence on military affairs; he shall also be 
Quartermaster and Commissary-General, and his duties shall be 
to collect and take charge of all property belonging to the mili- 
tary of this State or for military uses, which have not been reg- 


Report of the Adjutant General, November, 1861, p. 6. 

“Executive Record, Vol. 81, p. 224, Texas State Library. 

Message of the Governor, November 1, 1861, p. 5; Report of the Adju- 
tant General, November, 1861, p. 1; State Gazette, May 18, 1861. 
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ularly issued by the State, and his general duties shall be similar 
to the duties of the Quartermaster and Commissary General of 
the Confederate States. In addition to said duties, he shall per- 
form the duties of Ordnance Officer. . . .™ 


The salary of the adjutant general was raised from $500 to 
$2,000, and he was given the authority to appoint an assistant 
quartermoster general with a salary of $1,200. Whenever the 
business of the office required it, he was to employ one or more 
clerks at a salary not to exceed $75 per month.” 

Governor Lubbock appointed J. Y. Dashiell adjutant general 
and quartermaster general on November 11, 1861.** Dashiell 
did an immense amount of work, performing the duties under the 
new law, but in spite of his arduous labors in the department, 
the state military organization was almost destroyed by the levies 
of the Confederate Government.”* 

In January, 1862, the Legislature passed a joint resolution 
requiring the adjutant general to collect the necessary informa- 
tion to make a register of all Texas troops in the Confederate 
service,”® but the adjutant general was unable to secure the neces- 
sary information from Richmond due to the congested conditions 
in the war department at that time, and nothing came of the 
project.”° 

Governor Murrah appointed Colonel D. B. Culbertson adju- 
tant and inspector general, November 17, 1863,"7 but he resigned 
within less than a year, and on October 31, 1864, the Governor 
appointed Colonel John Burke in his place.** The available rec- 
ords throw practically no light on the nature of the services of 
these last two adjutants general. 

David R. Gurley is the only man on record as holding the 
office of adjutant general in the years immediately following the 


“4Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 462 ff. 

"Ibid. 

Haecutive Record, Vol. 279, p. 3, Texas State Library. 

“Message of the Governor, February 5, 1863. 

>Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 505. 

Groner to Dashiell, May 3, 1862; Cooper to Reagan, August 12, 
1862 (copy); Reagan to Dashiell, August 13, 1862; Reagan to Dashiell, 
October 8, 1862. This correspondence is on file in the Office of the 
Adjutant General of Texas, Miscellaneous Paper File, 1862. 

"“Eeecutive Record, Vol. 280, p. 28, Texas State Library. 

*Tbid., 155. 
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war, and he served but a brief term, from February 1, 1867, to 
July 26, 1867.7° 

In his message to the Legislature, April 29, 1870, Governor 
E. J. Davis called attention to the disorder and lawlessness in 
the state, and recommended the passage of a law for the organi- 
zation of the militia and for the creation of a system of state 
police. The Legislature carried out the recommendation of the 
Governor in an act which provided for the enrollment of the 
militia and the organization of the state guards, passed June 24, 
1870,°° and in an act establishing the state police, passed July 
1, 1870.8 The Governor was empowered to appoint an adju- 
tant general who should receive a salary of $3,000 per annum, 
and who was to perform the regular duties of adjutant general, 
of quartermaster and commissary general, inspector general, chief 
of ordnance, and chief of state police. Governor Davis appointed 
James Davidson adjutant general and the department began oper- 
ating on June 24, the very day on which the office was created.*? 

There was a great deal of routine work in connection with the 
organizing of the state guard, reserve militia and the state police. 
The volume of the communications, reports and returns increased 
to such an extent as to render it impossible, with the limited cler- 
ical force, to keep the correspondence and labor of the office in 
hand.** 

The following rather colorful description of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office and the work going on there appeared in the Houston 
Union of September 29, 1871: 


I took a ramble yesterday through the Capitol, and for the 
benefit of yourself and readers will jot down what came under 
my observation most particularly. 

On my right hand side on entering the hall, about half way 
down the corridor, I noticed the Adjutant General’s Department. 
First comes the office, or rather the private office of the General 


“State Department Record, Vol. 263, p. 66, Office of the Secretary of 
State. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, VI, 185 ff. 

*Tbid., VI, 193. For an account of the way in which these measures 
were passed, see Ramsdell, C. W., Reconstruction in Texas, 296-97. 

“Haecutive Record, Vol. 284, p. 199, Texas State Library; General Order 
Book, Office of the Adjutant General,—General Order No. 1 is dated June 
24, 1870. 

Report of the Adjutant General, December 31, 1870, p. 8. 
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himself; this office is tastefully and appropriately decorated with 
the American flag, while around and about the walls are hung 
all manner of Indian costumes, belts, headdresses, bows and ar- 
rows, tomahawks, and in fact all the paraphernalia necessary to 
prepare Mr. Lo for “ye war path.” 

There are also specimens of arms for the use of troops and 
State Police, intermingled with police uniforms, badges, and in 
fact the whole toute ensemble of the office is suggestive of the 
nature of the business transacted in this department. 

The General’s desk stands almost in the center of the room, 
but he is not here at present to occupy it; he is still on his tour, 
organizing the police force throughout the State, and I doubt if 
a more thorough and better disciplined organization of the kind 
exists in the States to-day. 

Gen. Davidson is ably assisted in his official duties by Mr. 
Henry Orsay, chief clerk, a gentleman whom I understand pos- 
sesses all the qualifications and brains necessary to fill the re- 
sponsible position he holds.“* Mr. Orsay has charge of the ad- 
joining room with its half a dozen clerks. Here is transacted 
almost all the business of the Adjutant General’s Department, 
and in truth, I must say that a better regulated, better managed 
office I have seldom seen. So well systematized is everything, 
that you have but to ask for any information you may require 
pertaining to this department, and you receive it in a wonder- 
fully short space of time.*® 


James Davidson proved to be a military organizer of ability 
and merit, but he was a true “soldier of fortune” and absconded 
with $37,454.67 of state funds in the fall of 1872.86 His suc- 
cessor, F. L. Britton, the nephew of Governor E. J. Davis, was 
appointed November 15, 1872.*7 

The routine work of the office was still behind when Britton 
was appointed, and the labor required to get up the data regard- 
ing Davidson’s embezzlements added an extra burden. It be- 
came necessary to employ more clerks. One clerk was employed 
to bring up the clerical work regarding the frontier forces and 

“Henry Orsay was employed as a clerk in the office in September, 1870, 
and except for a short time during the term of Adjutant General F. L. 
Britton, was kept in continuous service in the department until January, 
1901. 

“This letter was written by W. H. Quayle (Quale), under the nom de 
plume of “Birdie.” See comments on clipping in the Henry Orsay Papers, 
Library of the University of Texas. 

“Report of the Adjutant General, December 31, 1872, p. 5. 


“State Department Record, Vol. 264, p. 32, Office of the Secretary of 
State. 
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was paid out of the frontier fund. Others employed principally 
in the police department, were paid out of the appropriations 
for the state police. These extra clerks were employed only until 
exigencies of the office would permit their dismissal.** After 
they were dispensed with, the routine work of the office again 
fell in arrears, and the adjutant general, in his Report of De- 
cember 31, 1873, stated that the one clerk in the department was 
not sufficient to transact the frontier business alone.*® 

The sections of the act creating the state guards and the act 
creating the state police were repealed March 18, 1873, and April 
22, 1873, respectively.°° The twelve regiments of state guards, 
however, were promptly transferred to the reserve militia, thereby 
making a total of 107 regiments of the militia.** The Report 
of the adjutant general for 1872 accounts also for thirty-five 
minute companies and companies for frontier protection in addi- 
tion to the few uniformed volunteer companies.*? 

When the Davis administration was ousted, January 15, 1874, 
the adjutant general’s office was turned over to William Steele.** 
The incoming of the new administration marks a distinct break 
in the military policy of the state, for while the former admin- 
istration had stressed the whole body of the militia, the new adju- 
tant general emphasized the importance of the uniformed volun- 
teer companies as follows: 


Past experience in this and other States has shown the im- 
practicability of arming and disciplining the whole body of the 
militia, and little more can be done than to enroll and report 
them as required by the Constitution and laws of Congress, and 
thus ascertain the exact number subject to military duty. 

I find from an examination of the reports of the Adjutant 
Generals of many of the States, that their chief attention has 
been given to the organization of a volunteer force of uniformed 
companies separate and distinct from the general enrollment and 
organization of the militia. This system has been found to work 


“Report of the Adjutant General, December 31, 1872, p. 17. 

*Ibid., December 31, 1873, p. 7. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, VII, 468, 493. 

“Report of the Adjutant General, December 31, 1873, pp. 132-33— 
General Order No. 1, Adjutant General’s Office, April 1, 1873. 

@Ibid., December 31, 1872, pp. 36-220. 

Steele to W. C. and F. P. Church, October 22, 1874, Letter Book, No. 
14, p. 506, Office of the Adjutant General. 
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well, encouraging military spirit, and affording a well trained 
body of men, which may, at any time, be called into public 
service. I would, therefore, respectfully recommend this sub- 
ject to your consideration, and through you to the attention of 
the Legislature. We have already ten uniformed companies in 
different portions of the State, and I would suggest the pro- 
priety of a liberal state aid for the encouragement of others, 
which in time, when of sufficient number and within convenient 
distance, might be organized into battalions and regiments, thus 
forming a sure defense to the State from all foreign invasion or 
internal disturbance.** 


In the act making appropriations for the fiscal year beginning 
September 1, 1874, the salary of the adjutant general was reduced 
from $3,000 to $2,400, and the salary of the clerk in the depart- 
ment was reduced from $1,800 to $1,200.%° 

The Reports of the adjutant general for 1876 and 1878 show 
that the most important duties of the office at that time were those 
in connection with the frontier battalion, though the Report for 
1876 shows that there were twenty-three uniformed volunteer 
companies in existence, and the Report of 1878 shows the number 
of these companies to have increased to forty. 

The first brigade and regimental organizations of the volunteer 
companies came in 1877, as a result of the initiative of the com- 
panies themselves, and at a time when the administration thought 
it still unwise to take such a step. The military companies of 
Galveston extended an invitation to the other companies of the 
state to meet them in a convention at Galveston to discuss means 
of perfecting their organization.** Upon hearing of the proposed 
convention, Adjutant General Steele wrote the following letter 
to Captain J. S. Moore of Galveston: 


I learn from Col. James that it is contemplated to have a mili- 
tary convention about the time of Mardi Gras. This fact men- 
tioned to Gov. Hubbard, he suggests what at first did not occur 
to me that a notice of a military convention at that time would 
be used by those who are seeking to find cause of complaint at 


“Report of the Adjutant General, December 31, 1874, pp. 6-7. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, VIII, 288. In the following year, the salary 
of the adjutant general was raised to $3000, only to be reduced a year 
later to $2500. The chief clerk’s salary was raised to $1800 in the fiscal 
year beginning September 1, 1876. Jbid., 531, 1086. 

“Annual Report of the First Brigade, Texas Volunteers, August 31, 
1877, ps 1. 
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the North against the Southern States. You can imagine all 
of the in[ference] that might be drawn from this innocent meet- 
ing. Therefore, I he[reby] recommend to you that it be de- 
ferred until the political horizon is clear of present clouds.°* 


The convention met on February 12, 1877, and proceeded to 
organize a provisional brigade, composed of two regiments and a 
battalion. They also selected officers for these organizations.** 
These organizations and officers were later confirmed by the Gov- 
ernor,®® who promised to do all that the laws allowed in perfect- 
ing the volunteer corps.’°° 

In January, 1879, Governor Roberts appointed Major John B. 
Jones adjutant general.!°' Major Jones had been the command- 
ing officer of the frontier battalion, and his appointment left that 
detachment without a commander, so that the operations of that 
force were left under the immediate direction of the adjutant 
general.'°? 

Many of the volunteer companies failed to make reports to 
the adjutant general, and in May, 1879, he sent a circular letter 
to the various companies asking for information about their or- 
ganizations. This method failed to produce the desired results, 
and General F. W. James was sent on an inspection tour in the 
summer months. General James made a report of his inspection, 
giving the number of men enrolled in each company, the number 
and condition of their arms and uniforms, the drill and dis- 
cipline and cost of armories.’°* 

The new militia law, passed by the Sixteenth Legislature, went 
into effect on September 1, 1879. By this law, provision was 
made for the active militia to be known as the volunteer guards. 
The uniformed volunteer companies were entitled to enter the 


"Steele to Moore, December 13, 1876, Letter Book, No. 17, p. 18, Office 
of the Adjutant General. 

*Annual Report of the First Brigade, Texas Volunteers, August 31, 
1877, pp. 1-9. 

*General Order No. 15, Adjutant General’s Office, April 15, 1877, General 
Order Book, p. 53, Office of the Adjutant General. 

™Steele to Rutherford, May 23, 1877, Letter Book No. 17, p. 308, Office 
of the Adjutant General. 

™Jones was confirmed by the Senate January 25, 1879, and qualified 
for office January 27, 1879. State Department Record, Vol. 266, p- 106, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

™ Report of the Adjutant General, 1880, p. 25. 

*Ibid., 3-8. 
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volunteer guards, but many of the companies were slow in send- 
ing in the certificates and oaths required by law,*%* and it was 
not until April 6, 1880, that the companies which had qualified 
were assigned to regiments in the “Texas Volunteer Guards.”?°* 
From that date down to the present, this organization has occu- 
pied the chief attention of the adjutant general.*°® Under the 
new law, the adjutant general was made ez officio chief of staff, 
quartermaster general, inspector general, paymaster general, and 
chief of ordnance, and was to have the rank of brigadier general.?°" 

After a long spell of sickness, General John B. Jones died on 
July 19, 1881, and on July 25, W. H. King was appointed in his 
place.?°* 

On November 9, 1881, the capitol was destroyed by fire. The 
clerks in the department, assisted by outsiders, managed to save 
the recent payrolls, on which the state expected a refund from 
the National Government, and the General Order Book and the 
Letter Books of the department (since 1870), but did not have 
time to save the muster rolls, files of letters received, miscellaneous 
papers and memoranda.*°® The military correspondence trans- 
ferred from the state department and the vouchers and other 
papers transferred from the comptroller’s department make up 
the bulk of the manuscripts antedating the fire, which are at 
present in the office of the adjutant general. 


“Revised Statutes of 1879, Article 3294-3298. 

“Report of the Adjutant General, 1880, p. 9. 

The designation of the organization was changed to “Texas National 
Guard” on July 1, 1903. 

Revised Statutes of 1879, Articles 3249-3253. 

“State Department Record, Vol. 266, p. 107, Vol. 267, p. 42, Office of 
the Secretary of State. 

See copy of affidavit made by Henry Orsay, April 26, 1923, Henry 
Orsay Papers, Library of the University of Texas. 
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ADJUTANT GENERALS, 1835-1881 














; | Date of 
Adjutant General | Appointment | | Remarks 

i | 

Warren D. C. Hall....../Oct. 11 , 1835)Adjutant and inspector general. 

James Bowie............ Nov. 4, 18: 35) Adjutant and inspec = general. Resigned 
| November 6, 183 

Francis W. Johnson...... Nov. 24, 5|Adjutant and baner tor general. Also 
| served as acting adjutant and inspector 
| general November 6 to November 24, 
| 1835 

John A. Wharton........ Beer: Served during the San Jacinto C ieee 

A. Sidney Johnston....... Aug. , 1836 Furloughed, November 16, 183¢ 

E. Morehouse.........../Dec. 2°" 1836) ; 

Hugh McLeod.......... |Dec. 18, 1837/Elected by joint ballot of both Houses of 


Congress. 

lJan 30, 1839| Appointed by the president. 

/Mar. 1, 1840,Appointed adjutant and inspector general 
under the act of January 28, 1840, and 
served until the office was abolished, 

| January 18, 1841 





“vp: Ey S| SS eee a Re peer Pere: jAdjutant general of the militia, March to 
October, 1841. 
DOMES WAVER «05555 5 0060 00s May 3, 1842 | Acting adjutant general. Resigned latter 
| part of July, 1842. ° 

John Hemphill........... inate Seah eee Acting adjutant general November, 1842, to 

| January, 1843 
Memucan Hunt.......... Re Date ee |Appointment announced in July, 1843. 
William G. Cooke........)Mar. 20, 1844/Commission sent, June 17, 1844. 
Hugh McLeod........... eer ns are On staff of the mz “er ge neral in June, 1845. 
William G. Cooke........ April 27, 1846;Died December 24, 
Cnerses £.. Mann......... Dec. 24, 1847/Adjutant general ad > 
UST OS ot. rr Mar. 3, wie Confirmed by Senate, March 4, 1848, and 

| qualified for office March 20, 1848. 
James S. Gillett... ....... jNov. 24, 1851 |Rem: 1ined in office until it was abolished, 

| February 4, 1856. 
ee LS April 6, 1860 
Wihitem Byrd. .........5. Mar. 25, 1861)/Adjutant general and quartermaster general. 
fie LSS RTS | een Nov. 11, 1861)Adjutant general and quartermaster general. 

| Adjutant and  pooal general after 

December 25, 186 
>. B. Culbertson. ....... Nov. 17, 1863)Adjutant and inspector. general. 
eee Oct. 31, 1864/Vice D. B. Culbertson resigned. 
David R. Gurley ee Jan. 1, 1867|Resigned July 26, 1867. | 
James Davidson....... June 24, 1870 Disappeared in f: ill of 1872 | 
ES eee Nov. 15, 1872/Served until January 15, 187 | 
William Steele........... Bee atte Came into office with Coke administration, 

| 1 50, 1874. 
ee | a aa {Confirmed by Senate, January 25, 1879. 


| | Died July 19, 1881. 
William H. King noe July 25, 1881) 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
XV 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, Jan. 7, 1881. 

On yesterday I received yours of the First of the Year. I 
heartily respond by wishing “Smooth waters and bright skies” 
to thee and thine, not only for the ensuing year, but for all time. 

When you were writing me, and during the day receiving and 
giving joyous greetings, I was sorrowing. For this period of the 
year when so many are happy, mingling greetings of affection, or 
friendship or acquaintance—my heart, with the memories of the 
past, turns to the beloved one of my soul looking down from 
Heaven. I am indeed glad that you can feel so near the close 
of your administration such satisfaction as you express. I regret 
that you were not permitted to remain four years longer. I hope 
Gen’l Garfield will follow out your policy as you began, and will 
not be under the influence of Conklin, Blaine, Cameron and Co. 
I met Garfield twice when I was your guest, and once had some 
conversation with him. I was pleased with him, and I do not 
think that he is naturally harsh or vindictive, but if permitted to 
carry out his own instincts and judgments, will not meddle with 
home rule of the South, or cultivate Sectional animosity. 

I thank you for what you say in regard to my brother. I think 
his record in the P. O. Dept. will show a well managed office—as 
good as any office of its size. It is of great necessity to him and 
family. I did not know in my reply that I covered your meaning 
when you asked for “facts” in regard to the Custom House here. 
I meant to be disinterested, and to meet your inquiry whether I 
did or not. 

I am gratified that you noticed what I said in regard to Evans, 
for you would make a mistake not to do so. Davis will make « 
good officer I wrote you of the death of Col. Jack—His wife is 
very sick and life despaired of. How much of sorrow in life. It 
is more improving to man than prosperity—It ennobles many. 
Your wife has cast a fragrance about the White House that will 
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be left upon the country long after you leave there. And your 
administration in the main will be approved by good men South 
and North. I have been tolerant when we have differed, for I 
knew something of the difficulties in your way, and I had an 
abiding faith in your heart and head, and sure of justice and 
right. You refer to these difficulties. Under all the circum- 
stances, you deserve the plaudit, well done good and faithful 
servant. 

With sincere regard to Mrs. Hayes and your children. 

I am as ever yours sincerely, 

Guy M. Bryan. 

P. 8. My daughters are at Hollins Institute, Va. I regret 
that my pecuniary condition has prevented me from taking Laura 
to Washington. Hally has the pictures of Fanny and Scott 
framed hanging in their room at Hollins. She will never forget 
her visit to Washington. Should better days come to me, I will 
carry them to see you at Fremont, but I cannot now say when that 
will be. I am in debt, and for their sakes must get out before I 
pass over the river, or they will be penniless orphans, and I do 
not know what will be their future—this weighs upon me. 





BRYAN TO HAYES 
Dear Rud: Galveston Feb 19/81 


I thank you sincerely for the nomination of my nephew W. J. 
Bryan for the office of Post Master at Brenham. He is worthy 
& qualified in every respect for the office, & has the full confidence 
of the Community where he lives. He wrote me that you received 
& treated him most kindly. 

I returned from the country day before yesterday to find my 
noble little son very sick with scarlet fever following measles. 
Should I lose him it will nearly break my heart He is better 
this morning, 

I sincerely trust that your retirement from office will be pro- 
ductive of happiness to you & your most excellent wife. No one 
has been in her place who has made such impressions on the 
American people for good as she, 

As ever yours 


P. 8. Billings is not a good appointment. en 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston Mch 29th/81. 


Dear Rud: 

I suppose you are now at Fremont in the enjoyment of ease & 
rest. I know your home, & I congratulate you & your wife that 
you have such to retire to. 

At the close of the war I reopened our correspondence. I write 
now to say, when like myself you are a private citizen, I am as I 
have ever been your sincere friend. Present me most kindly to 
your wife, 

As ever Sincerely Yours 
Guy M Bryan 

P.S. My youngest boy (Guy) has just recovered from measles 
& scarlet fever. My girls are in Va. and Willie is well & in the 
country. Miss Betty is very well. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
18 Apr 1881 
My dear Guy: 

I am again almost settled down in my old Spiegel Grove Home. 
With some changes in the House, and the accumulated dust and 
confusion of our six years absence we find it takes time to get 
all things straight and neat. Time passes swiftly and happily. 
I hope you will visit us this summer. We shall keep the latch 
string out. We wish to get as completely back into Private Life 
as we can—to keep out of public observation enough to show the 
truth that we have no hankering after the pleasures we have left. 

The daughters in Virginia will I suppose soon return home. 
We will be specially glad to see them with you here. By the by, 
at the Yale Dinner in Washington in February Gen Gibson gave 
a capital sketch of Col Jack, which was most handsomely received. 

With love to Miss Betty and yours 

Sincerely as ever 
R B Hayes 


P.S. The scrap is by a friend and neighbor, a successful man- 
ufacturer of engines & the like. H. 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 


Hollins Institute, 
Botetourt Springs, Va., 
August 4th, 1881. 
Dear Rud: 

In reply to a paper sent me to Galveston (and forwarded here 
a few days since) directed in your handwriting containing account 
of proceeding of the citizens of Fremont on 4th of July in regard 
to the attempt made on the life of the President and your remarks 
on same, I would say meetings throughout the South and Texas 
have been held sincerely in accord with the sentiments of the people 
of Fremont. As you marked certain portions of the proceedings, 
I will say that I should cheerfully have participated in all proper 
expressions of sorrow for condition of the President, (and con- 
demnation of the great crime of assassination) made by my fellow 
citizens had I been in Texas. 

I sincerely desire President Garfield’s recovery. I trust that 
he may be the President of the whole country and not a section. 
I hope that he will rise above party and be as he can be the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 

I have been here for some time with my three youngest children ; 
Willie is in Texas. I now forget the name of the gentleman your 
neighbor. I hope that he will return to Texas and know more of 
her people. If he or any of your friends should want to buy land 
I would like to sell them good lands with good titles. I hope your 
family are well—to them present my kind regards. 

Your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. I shall remain here some weeks longer. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
13 Aug. 1881 
My dear Guy: 

Returning after a short absence I found here your letter of the 
4th inst. You are now again so near to us that it would be a 
great satisfaction if you could make us a good long visit. We 
are enough settled to make it agreeable for you and yours. We 
want the young people also if possible. 





oe 
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Our friend Geo. W. Jones has met with a sore affliction in the 
loss of his noble boy Geo W. jr. He was one of a thousand. A 
finer nature and character I have never known. 

I wrote to the President about the Postoffice, and received such 
a reply that I had some hope that it might not be too late to cor- 
rect the mistake. But his condition has of course prevented fur- 
ther correspondence. He wrote me that it was done on the re- 
port of a special agent—regretted it—found it had gone too far 
to change &e. &e. &e. Ke. 

The defeat of the machine in New York is an event of impor- 
tance. There are however other machines—the system is shocked 
but not overthrown. If Garfield recovers I have great hope that 
he will push the Reform of the Civil Service. He has an oppor- 
tunity to do more in the direction of wise and necessary changes 
than any of his predecessors. On the Southern question, I am 
confident of his course. He will be conservative, moderate, and 
liberal. On the other question I have great hope. 

Sincerely 
R B Hayes 

P. S. I wonder if it is remembered in “old Botetourt” that 
the whole of the Old Northwest Territory was once in Botetourt 
County, Va.? Where I now live was once in Bottetourt County! 


H. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
3otetourt Springs, Va., 
Hollins Institute, 
Sept 22nd, 1881. 
Dear Rud: 

I wish to say to you, that I feel sincere sorrow for the death 
of President Garfield. His death is I believe a great loss—per- 
haps much more to the whole country, and especially to the South. 
For many weeks I have felt that he would not recover, but I en- 
couraged hope in spite of this feeling. He is dead, and the whole 
country is in mourning and sincere sorrow. Surely this common 
grief softening men’s hearts will bring them closer together in 
love, for country and each other, irrespective of sections. 

I hope that the new President will disappoint his opponents, 
and make a good President for the whole country. 
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Circumstances have prevented me from visiting you; not mak- 
ing this visit is a greater disappointment to me than to you. I 
leave here with my son Guy and the wife and child of my nephew 
Guy M. Jr. (who lives in Bryan) on next Tuesday for Texas. 
I am in debt. I wish to get out and make a permanent home for 
my children. I can’t keep Laura here longer than this session. 
My health is not good, and my embarrassments trouble me. If 
you can aid me by calling attention of your friends and others 
who want to invest in Texas lands I can give them some of the 
best lands and safe titles. Write me and direct to Galveston. 

Sincere regards to your wife and family. 

Your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York 8 Oct. 1881 
My dear Guy: 

I came here last Tuesday to meet with the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. Your letter 
from Hollis academy reached me in due time. I need hardly 
assure you that if I have an opportunity to aid you by sugges- 
tions to persons likely to buy Texas lands I will be glad to do it. 
You know that I am somewhat in the same situation with yourself. 
I know what it is by disagreeable experience to be “land poor.” 
With considerable property, almost all of it unproductive real 
estate, I find it hard to raise enough money for current expenses. 
To sell at fain rates is my wish. When the [mania?] for R. R. 
enterprises and securities which here prevails has run its course, 
I hope there will be more capitalists inquiring for real estate, both 
in your State and mine. At the East real estate is now sale- 
able. In my neighborhood there are some favorable signs. 

Mrs. Hayes is with me. We expect to remain here a week 
longer. Birch is settled in Toledo, Webb in Cleveland, and 
Rutherford is attending the Polytechnic Institute in Boston. The 
little folks at school in Fremont. 

As ever truly yours 
R B Hayes 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
[Fremont, Ohio,] February 2, 1882.*° 


I am rather gratified by the criticisms you allude to. They 
call attention to what must, I think, be written down a very for- 
tunate and successful Administration. It found our financial 
affairs in wretched condition—with a plan of relief in every 
mouth, and predictions of failure and ruin if the Administration 
followed the course to which it was pledged. In the face of 
opposition and unpopularity rarely equalled, it adhered to its 
own line of policy and left the finances of our Government the 
wonder and envy of all the world. 

It found the laborers out of work, uneasy, in want, and riotous, 
and it left them fully employed at good wages, and contented, 
hopeful, and happy. 

It found the sectional and race bitterness dangerous and in- 
creasing, and it left it with the people of all the sections and 
‘aces more harmonious and united than ever before. 

More than all, these results were reached by measures and a 
policy which were strenuously opposed in whole or in part by 
most of the powerful leaders of both political parties. 

By the reformation in the great offices in New York, the spoils 
system was uprooted where it was strongest, and a demonstration 
afforded to the American people that a non-partisan civil service 
on business principles is entirely practicable. 

I am pursued personally by the organs of two factions—each a 
minority faction—in the opposing parties. The ultra supporters 
of Tilden for next President, in order to keep alive “the fraud 
issue” for his benefit, let no chance for calumny go unimproved. 
But the better brethren of the Democratic party have no hand 
in this. They follow Hancock, Bayard, Pendleton, McDonald, 
Lamar, Stephens, Hampton, Gordon, Gibson, Bailey, Colquitt, 
etc., etc. In my own party the organs of the ultra Stalwarts— 
Butler, Conkling, etc., etc., etc.,—are, if possible, still more bitter. 
The death of Garfield turns their batteries on me. The blows 
which he would receive, if living, I now get. But it does not 
injure me or my Administration. A mere nothing—a King 


, “This letter is taken from Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 
I, 430. 
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Log—a dead level, never attracts so much attention. Hence the 
satisfaction I find in this stream of obloquy. It means that their 
political system—the spoils system and boss system united into 
one—has been sorely wounded. “But something too much of 


this.” 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Manuscript ADDITIONS TO THE Liprary OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Trxas.—There have recently beed added to the Manuscript Col- 
lection of the University of Texas the Papers of Lieutenant Ed. 
Burleson, the Addison Letters and the Stand Watie Papers. 

The Papers of Lieutenant Ed. Burleson, consisting of about a 
dozen rare Texas pamphlets in addition to a number of letters, were 
presented by his daughter, Miss Emma Kyle Burleson of Austin. 
As is to be expected, these documents deal particularly with the 
question of frontier defense and party politics of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction times. The collection possesses especial value 
since it contains a few manuscripts relating to Colonel Ed. Burle- 
son, one of the most effective Indian fighters in Texas during the 
days of the Republic. 

The Addison Letters consist of family communications written 
during the years 1838-1876. In this family were a number of 
itinerant Methodist ministers. Their letters to each other and to 
their parents, together with friendly letters from prominent edu- 
cators and preachers paint a very graphic picture of everyday home 
life in Texas during its formative years. Of particular interest is 
a Diary kept by Oscar M. Addison, who cheerfully bore all the 
trials of a circuit rider upon an exposed frontier. 

The Stand Watie Papers, consisting of about 45 pieces covering 
the years from 1838-1865, are exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable, and, for Texas, quite unique. Stand Watie, an influential 
Cherokee Chief, born in Georgia and later located in Indian Ter- 
ritory, was one of the most influential leaders among his people. 
He was, for a time, stationed at Washington City, where he aided 
in the settlement of the land claims of the Cherokees. He later 
became a brigadier-general in the Confederate Army—the only 
Indian ever given this high rank. The papers are unique since 
they give a glimpse into the lives of the highest type of Indians 
in the United States—the Cherokees; while all the available rec- 
ords of the Indians living in Texas would lead one to decide posi- 
tively that there is “no good Indian,” not even a dead one. In 
the Stand Watie Papers the reader finds that the educated Chero- 
kee brave was intensely interested in political questions, that he 
was intensely human, and that his tribal jealousies were not a 
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whit worse than those of his white brother. Of especial interest 
are letters from Albert Pike and E. Kirby Smith to Stand Watie 
calling upon him to hold his people true to their loyalty to the 
Confederate Cause and promising to defend the Cherokees against 
attack from the Federals. The last letter in the series is an offer 
from the Federal government to make treaties of peace with all 
the Cherokees who had fought in the Southern Army. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has recently been fortunate in securing a large 
collection of Stand Waite Papers. Dr. Edward Everett Dale, of 
the Department of History in that institution, will contribute to 
THE QvARTERLY shortly an article on “Some Cherokee Letters” in 
which he will make available to Texan readers additional letters 
and documents concerning this remarkable man. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held at the University of Texas, Room 158, Austin, Texas, 
May 8, at 3:00 p. m. 





A CORRECTION. 

To Librarians and Others: The issue of THE QUARTERLY for 
October, 1924, appeared as Volume XXIX, No. 2; it should be 
Volume XXVIII, No. 2. The issue for January, 1925, appeared 
as Volume XXIX, No. 3, on the outside cover; but is correctly 
numbered on the first page as Volume XXVIII, No. 3. 
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Economic Aspects of Southern Section- 


alism, 1840-1861, by Robert Royall 
Russell, 174. 
Economie conditions in Texas. See 


Bryan-Hayes correspondence, passim ; 
depression (1879), 76. 
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Education in Texas (1833), 120; (1834), 
205; 210. See “Schools.” 

Ellis, Richard, 27. 

El Paso, beginnings of the American 
city (1849-), 301. 

El Quiscat, 227. 

“Emigration to Texas from Europe,” by 
Stephen F. Austin (1831), 103-105. 
Through Texas to California, 282; 
Roads, 287-301; movement begins, 
parties, 294; sources of, 295f.; 299; 
points of entry, Texas, 296; use of 
“Lower Road” begins, activity at Cor- 
pus Christi, 298; importance of the 
Rio Grande Valley, 300; El Paso and 
Santa Fé, 301; scenes in Rio Grande 
Valley, 301. 

Emory, Lieutenant ———,, 288. 

Enriques, Alonso, the purser, 69, pow- 
ers revoked, 71. 

Epidemics, 200. 

Essex Mining and Trading Company, 
“forty-niners” in Texas, 299. 

Esteban, or Estebanico, 59, 124, 155 f. 
See “Stephen.” 

Espejo’s journey up the Rio Grande 
(Dee., 1582), 140. 

Esquivel, 71. 

European colonization of Texas, 98 n., 
103 et seq. 

Evans, ———, 323. 

Evans, A. J., 242. 

Exports, 201, 212. 

Expulsion of Indians discussed, 282, 
284. See “Removal.” 


Fanny, Vessel from New Orleans at Cor- 
pus Christi, 299. 

Farias, Valentin Gémez, sends Almonte 
to Texas (1834), 177. 

Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845- 
1860, by Lena Clara Koch, 223-234. 

Fernandez de Cérdoba, Gonzalo, 135. 

Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez, Gonzalo, 
134-138. 

First Texas Infantry, 256. 

Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State (U. 
S.), instructions to Foster (Dee.-Jan., 
1876-1877), 38-39. 

Fisher, 8S. Rhoads, 27. 

Flax in Texas (1831), 104. 

Flechazos, 227. 

Flora of Texas, 183; legends regarding 
origins, 243. 

Flores, Pedro. Testimony, 129 f. 

Flowers, legends on origins of, 243. 

Foodstuffs of Texas, 190. See “Produce.” 

Folk-Lore Society, Texas, 243. 
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Ford, John 8. Explorations for City of 
Austin road to California, 292 f.; 
Memoirs, 293 n.; meets emigrants on 
the return, 297. 

Foreign trade (1829), 18. 

Fort Belknap, 286. 

Fort Brown, 276. 

Fort Chadbourne, 286. 

Fort Martin Scott (1850), 265 f.; emi- 
grants passing, 295. 

Fort Smith, Roads to Santa Fé and El 
Paso, 289. 

“Forty-Niners,” in Texas, 287-301, espe- 
cially, 294-299. 

Foundry, iron, 213. 

Fredericksburg (1850), 280; _ forty- 
niners at, 294, 296; road to San An- 
tonio, 278. 

Freeport, Texas, sulphur industry, 82. 

French Colony, 81. 

French in Mexico (1861-1867), 34. 

Frontier, Abandoned, 185; business in 
Adjutant General’s Office (1872-1873), 
317 f., 319; defense, 331, difficulties 
with Mexico (1877), 41-51; Paxson’s 
History reviewed, 247-252; of settle- 
ment (1846), 231 f.; policy, 233; 
posts, 284; protection of, 285. 

Fruits of Texas, 104, 208. See “Prod- 
ucts.” 

Fur trade, 192, 205, 212, 269. 





Galveston, 203; Custom House (1881), 
323; military companies (1877), 319. 

Galveston Bay and Texas Land Com- 
pany, 204, 207. 

Garber, Paul Neff, Gadsden Treaty 
(1923), 255. 

Garfield, James A., candidacy of, 236; 
Guy M. Bryan’s impressions of, 323; 
Southern reaction on assassination of, 
326; policies, 327. 

Garner, Patsy, 82. 

German colonists incite Indians, 264. 

German Emigration Company, 279. 

German immigration (1829), 25. 

Geology of Texas, 174. 

Gibson, General ————, 325. 

Gillett, James S., adjutant general, 312. 

Gilpin, Mildred M., 81. 

Glanton, John, 282 f. 

Goliad in 1831, 110; municipality in 
1833, 119; decline, 181, location, 188. 

Gonzales (March 13, 1836), 88; munici- 
pality (1833), 119; location and prog- 
ress, 200. 

Gonzalo de Malpasso, 130. 

Gorostiza, Don Manuel Eduardo de, 255. 








Gowen, Emma V., $1. 

Graham, Texas, educational progress of, 
52. 

Grant, U. S., Administration’s instruc- 
tions to J. W. Foster, Mexico, 1877, 
37-38; candidacy, visit to the South 
and Texas (1880), 168, 169, 171. 

Grapes. See “Products.” 

Gray, William Fairfax, letters to specu- 
lating employers in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, 94. 

Greenbackers, 75. 

Greig, Walter, 52. 

Griffin, a Carpetbagger, 166. 

Griffith, Mary Matlock, Westward the 
Course of Empire (1924), 250. 

Groce, Jared E., 9, 32. 

Guadalupe Pass, 141. 

Guasavas, 58 n., 152. 

Guerrero, President. Proclamation abol- 
ishing slavery (Sept. 15, 1829), 18- 
19; exception of Texas, 23-24. 

Guepaca, pueblo of, 161 f. 

Gurley, David R., adjutant 
(1867), 315 f. 

Gutierrez, Fray Juan, 69. 

Guzman, Nufo de, and Diego de, 60 and 
note. 


general 


Hackett, Charles W., Recognition of the 
Diaz Government by the United States, 
34-55; review of Munk’s Activities of 
a Lifetime, 252 f. 

Hall, Warren D. C., 303. 

Han, Indians of Mal-Hado, 71. 

Hancock, Democratic nominee for presi- 
dent of the U. S., 236; his campaign 
inanagers, 240. 

Harbors of Texas (1831), 105. 
Harcourt, Recommended to succeed Ho- 
man as District Attorney, 78, 79-80. 

Harney, Col. W. 8., 283 f. 

Harney, General, Expedition to recover 
captives from Indians, 270. 

Harris, 290. 

Hart, a captive recovered from Indians, 
270. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., Administration, 
40; reverses Mexican policy (1878), 
53-55; reviewed, 329; appointments, 
239; correspondence, 75-80, 164-172, 
235-242, 323-330; reconciliation of the 
South, 76-79; recognition of Mexico 
(1878), 55; Cleveland Speech (1880), 
238, 240; Yale College Alumni 
Speech (1880), 236 f. 

Hays, Colonel John C., 291. 

Health, 199-200. See “Climate,” “Dis- 
eases,” “Epidemics,” ete. 
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Hedgecoxe, Henry, 273. 

Heel-Fly Time in Texas, a Story of the 
Civil War Period, by John Warren 
Hunter, 174. 

Hemp in Texas 
“Products.” 

Hemphill, John, acting adjutant 
eral (1842-1843), 310. 

Henderson County, History of, 82. 

Herbert, Hattie Mae, 82. 

Herring, Nellie A., 81. 

Hewitt, 240. 

Hirelings in 
“Slavery.” 

Historian, the amateur, 87-97. 

History of Texas from Wilderness to 
Commonwealth, by Louis J. Wortham, 
174. 

History Teachers’ Bulletin, 81. 

Hockley, George W., acting adjutant 
general (1840), 308. 

Hodder’s “Introduction” to Audubon’s 
Western Journal criticised, 289 f. 

Hogs, 215. 

Homan, W. K., 75, 77. 

Horn Worshipers, legend, 246. 

Horses, 191; wild, 189, 202. 

Houston, Sam. Retreat of his army 
(Mar. 13, 1836), 88; Indian policy, 
232 f.; advice to Neighbors, 267; eom- 
mends Torrey’s trading post, 268; 
criticizes Federal Indian policy, 271; 
seeks military road to California, 292; 
appointments (1836-1837), 305, 309; 
vetoes militia bill (Dee. 18, 1837), 
306; appoints adjutant general and 
other officers (1860), 313f. Papers, 


(1831), 104. See 


gen- 


(1828), 102. See 


Texas 


94 
Houston Telegraph, 292. 
Hubbard, Governor ———, 319. 


Huepaca, 149. 

Hunt, General Memucan, 271. 

Hunter, John Warren, Hecl-Fly Time in 
Texas, a Story of the Civil War 
Period, 174. 

“Huntsville—Historie City,” 81. 


Immigration: (1829), 25; (1835-1860), 
93; from Europe preferred (1831), 
113%.; from U. 8. (1834), 185: of 
Indians, 185. 

Indians. See different tribes. 

Inspector General’s Office, combined with 
Adjutant General’s (1840), 304. 

Tonies, 227 f. 

Irish colonies in Texas (1831), 105, 109. 

Tron in Texas (1831), 104; large mass 
of on upper Brazos, 111, 202. 





Irrigation, influence on settlement, 148; 
187. 

Tsland of Galveston, 203. 

Indented servants, 11, 16, 102, 116. 


Jack, Col. Thomas M., 240, 325. 

Jalisco. Arrival of Andrés Dorantes 
(1536), 123. 

James, F. W., General, 320. 

Janos, 141, 297. 

Jaramies, 194. 

Jaramillo, 149, 158. 

Johnson, B. H., assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, 307. 

Johnson, Francis W., appointed adjutant 
(1835), 303. 

Johnson, M. T., Capt., 275. 

Johnson, an Indian offender, 274 f. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 304; senior brigadier general, 
305. 

Jones, Anson, 233. 

Jones County, history of, 82. 

Jones, George, 164. 

Jones, George W., 327. 

Jones, John B., adjutant general, 320; 
death, 321. 

Judrez, Benito, 34-35. 

Judiciary in Texas (1832), 30. 

Jumanos, 56 n., 139, 225. 

Kearney, General ———, 287. 

Keechies, or Kichais, 227. 

Kelleheir, Lieutenant, captures Cynthia 
Ann Parker (1858), 270. 

Kelly, Moses, 274 f. 

Kichais. See Keechies, 227. 

Kickapoos, 183, 215, 230; invasions by, 
281. 

Kilgore, Margaret, 82. 

King, General W. H., 278; adjutant 
general, 321. 

Kinney Rangers, 299. 

Kino, Father, Journey (1706), Ramirez, 
145; 148, 149, 153, 161 f. 

Kiowa Apaches, 226. 

Kirby, R. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. 256. 

Koch, Lena Clara, Federal Indian Policy 
in Texas, 1845-1860, 223-234; do., 
1845-1846, 259-286. 

Ku Klux Klan (1880), 238. 

La Bahia (1813), 101; 110. See 
“Goliad.” 

Lacy, Leland L., 81. 

Lamar’s frontier and Indian policy, 233. 

La Reunion, near Dallas, 83. 

Land Office county maps, 92, 94. 

“Land poor” in Texas (1881), 326, 328. 
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Land, public, in Texas: Military cer- 
tificates, 312: Cherokee claims, 331; 
grants on liberal terms (1831), 114; 
Indians on, 272, 284; policy of Texas 
(ec. 1846), 272; speculation, 95. 

Las Cruces, 141. 

Las Moras, 291. 

Lea, Luke, Indian Commissioner, 262, 
274. 

Lead in Texas (1831), 104. See “Min- 
erals.” 

Leal, Antonio, 161 f. 

Leaming, Thomas F., 26. 

Leather business, 213. 

Legends of Texas. J. Frank Dobie (ed.), 
reviewed, 243-247, 

Legislature of Texas, work of (1879), 
75-78; appropriations for recovery of 
captives from Indians, 270; frontier 
posts, 283; removal of Indians, 254. 

Lerdo de Tejada, overthrown by Diaz, 
35-36. 

Lewis and Butler, 283. 

Lewis, M. G., 224; U. S. Commissioner 
to Indians in Texas, 263. 

Lipans, 101, 194, 225f.; sign treaty 
(1850), 266; horse-stealing, 278. 

Liquor trade with Indians, 268 f. 

Little River Fort (1836), 84. 

Livestock in Texas (1806), 181; (1833), 
120. See “Cattle,” “Horses,” “Hogs,” 
ete. 

Llano and San Saba Country, legends, 


Lopez, Diego, 70. 

Lopez de Ayala, Inigo, 135. 

Louisiana, emigrants from, 26. 

Lumber (1831), 106, 183, 200. 

Lundy, Benjamin, War in Texas. Com- 
ments on, by Professor E. C. Barker, 
1-3; report on Texas’ reasons for de- 
siring separation from Coahuila, 30. 

Lyons, a captive among Indians, 269 f. 


McArdle papers, where are they?, 94. 

Mckay, Seth Shepard, Waking the Texas 
Constitution of 1876 (1924), 255. 

McLeod, Hugh, elected Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 306 f.; organization of his office 
(1839), 307; becomes adjutant and 
inspector general (1840), 308; adju- 
tant general, 310. 

MeMullen’s Colony, 185 n. 

Macomb, David B., 303. 

Macum, Phelan, A history of early 
Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866 (1924), 
255. 
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Mail. First successful transcontinental 
and San Antonio to Santa Fé, 300 and 
note. 

Maize, 58, 140, 
“Products,” ete. 

Maldonado, Alonso del Castillo, 124. 


148-152. See “Corn,” 


Mal-Hado, an island, 69, 71; the In- 
dians of, 71-72. 

Malpasso, Gonzalo de, 130. 

Mann, Charles L., adjutant general, 
3lln. 


Manufacturing resources of Texas, 182 f. 

Manuscript additions to the Library of 
the University of Texas, 331. 

Manypenny, G. W., 285. 

Maps. Land Office maps of Texas coun- 
ties, 92, 94. Projected road from 
Houston to El Paso, 292. 

Mariames, Indians, 71-72. 

Marcos, Fray, 132 f., 153-156. 

Margarita de Vegara, 135. 

Margaritas, 73. 

Maria de la Torre, 
Dorantes, 127. 

Mariseal, Sefor, Lerdo Government Min- 
ister at Washington continues. to 
function (1877), 39-40. 

Martin, Mabelle Eppard, California Emi- 
grant Roads through Texas, 287-301. 

Martin, Mary, 82. 

Martinez, Governor (1822), 4. 

Mason, General John, 172. 

Masarrones, 57. 

Matape, 61 n., 162 f. 

Matthews, Senator, 80. 

Maverick family, 251 f. 

Maxey, Senator, 79. 

Mays, Capt. ———,, of St. Louis, 294. 

Melchior Diaz, 149, 160, 156 f. 

Memoirs, 89, 174. 

Memorials. By S. F. Austin (June 10, 
1824), 10; (Aug. 20, 1825), 10-11. 
See “Petitions,” “Resolutions,” ete. 

Mendoza, Antonio de, 123. 

Mendoza letters, 131 f.; 154-155, 156 f. 

Men of the South, “mistaken,” 238-241. 

Men Who Made Texas Free, by Sam 
Houston Dixon, 174. 

Mescaleros, 225 f. 

Mesquite, 72-73; grass, 109; trees, 110, 
189. 

Methodism in Texas, 255. 

Methodist history, sources, 331. 

Mexicans. In Texas (after 1836), 92, 
264; at Nacogdoches, 208; jealousy 
and propaganda, inciting Indians, 
264, 279f.; and emigrants (1849), 
301. 


wife of Andrés 


Index 


Miller, Judge, 80. 

Miller, “Thoughts on the Proposed An- 
nexation of Texas 3 poke 

Mills in Texas (1833), 119. 

Minerals, 74, 99-100, 104, 
202, 212. 

Mines in Texas: Silver on the San 
Saba, 111; to be searched for, 155; 
legends about, 243, 

Mirueo, pilot, 638-69. 

Missions, 186. 

Mississippian immigration 
26. 

Mitchell, Broadus, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, a Critic of the Old South, 174. 
Mixed Claims Commission, Report 
(1868-1877), 36-38. 
Money. See “Specie.” 

213. 

Moore, Captain J. S., of Galveston, 319. 

Morehouse, E., Adjutant General, 305. 

Morgan, Hazel, 82. 

Munk, Joseph Amasa, Activities of a 
Lifetime (1924), reviewed, 252 f. 

Murrah, Governor ———, 315. 

Muskogees, 228 f. 

Misquiz, Ramén 
18 n., 19-21, 22. 


183, 189 f., 


(1829), 25, 


Scarce in Texas, 


(1829), (1828), 17, 


Nacogdoches, 21; (1831), 106-107; de- 
cline, 181. Department, 182, 206-216. 

Narviez, Pfnfilo de, 124; expedition 
(1528-1536), 56-73, 122-163. 

Natages, 225. 

Natchitoches, cattle market, 201. 

Naval school, Galveston, proposed, 203 f. 

Navarro, José Antonio, 17. 

Neale, William (1850), 280. 

Nebame Indians, colony transplanted, 
64n. 

Negro Stephen, with Fray Marcos, 56. 

Negroes. In Texas (1834), 198; fugi- 
tive slaves, 266; office holding (1880), 
238. 

Neighbors, Major Robert S., Report on 
Texas Indians, 224, 225; instructions, 
261f.; mention, 273, 275, 281, 283; 
urged settlement of Indians (1854), 
286; mention, 293; meets emigrants, 
297. 

News Items, 173-176, 256-258, 331. 

New York. Emigrants in Texas (1549), 
298. Politics, 327. 

North Carolina historians, 95. 

Northwest Cattle Trail, 174. 

Norton, A. B., adjutant general (1860), 
313. 

Nueces, District of (1877), 42. 
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Nuiez, Martin. Testimony, 128 f. 
Nuno de Guzman, 58, 60, 62. 


Officeholding in Texas (1881), 323, 

Ogle, I. C., 166, 239, 241. 

Ohio (about 1860), 252. 

Olive culture in Texas, 100. See ‘Prod- 
ucts.” 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, a Critic of the 
jld South, by Broaders Mitchell, 174. 

Opatas Indians, 57 n.; village, 148, 152. 

Ord, General. Ordered to pursue raiders 
across the Mexican border (June 1, 
1877), 463 Uz. 

Otomacos Indians, 140. 

Overland routes to California, 289. 

Orsay, Henry, chief clerk, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office (1871), 317 n. 

Oviedo y Valdez, Gonzalo Fernandez 
(de?), 56; account compared with 
Naufragios, 68n.; his “Expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvéez,”’ 56-74, 122-163 
(see especially 134-138, 153-154) ; 
death, 137 f. 
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Pacific Railroad, 286, 288, 300. 

Padilla, Juan Antonio, sec. of state, at 
Saltillo (1825 and after), 10, 18. 

Parker family—Isaac, John, Cynthia 
Ann, and Chief Quanah, 269 f. 

Patrons, a new type of membership, 86. 

Paxson’s Last American Frontier; and 
History of the American Froitier: 
latter reviewed, 247-252; both criti- 
cized, 289. 

Peace, Indian in Texas (1845-1848), 
277 f. 

Pease. Resignation, 239; 241 f. 

Pease, Gov. (1855), 281. 

Pedrarias. See Davila, 135. 

Pedro de Avila, 161. 

Penatekas, 223. 

Pennsylvanian immigrants, 27. 

Peiia y Reyes, Antonio de la . 
Gorostiza y la cuestion de Texas 
(1924), 255. 

Peoples, Mr. ———, Editor of The Cor- 
pus Christi Star (1849), 298; letter 
from San Diego, 299. 

Pereyra, Carlos, Tejas, 255. 

Piedras, José de las, 21. 

Pike, Albert, letters to Stand Watie, 
332. 

Pinzon, Vicente Yafiez, 134. 

Pioneer Days, memoirs by J. M. Franks, 
174. 

Pitts, John D., adjutant general, 311 n. 

Politics: Civil War and Reconstruction 


times, sources, 331; (1882), 329f 


Population. By municipalities (1833), 
118-119; distribution (1834), 184; 
186, 198, 206, 231f. See ‘“Depart- 
ments.” 

Port Arthur, Texas, history and develop- 
ment of, 81. 

Ports, 191, 203, 213. See “Brazoria,” 
“Galveston,” “Matagorda,” ete. 

Posts, military, on the frontier, 284. 

“Present-giving,” 266-269. 

Prices of cotton (1833), 201. 

Products of Texas (1833), 119; 183f 
See “Departments.” 

Propaganda: Texas Revolution (1835), 
31; Mexican (1847), 279 f. 

Publications, recent, 254 f. 

Pumpkins, 58. See “Producits.’ 

Punishment of offenders, Indians and 
whites, 274 f. 


’ 


Quayle, W. H. (“Birdie”), description of 4 
Adjutant General’s Office (1871), a 


316 f. 
Quahas, 224. 


Raids by Indians and brigands, 41. 
Railroads, 112; history, 257; Pacific, 
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real estate (1881), 328. 

Rainfall, 196, 206, 216. 

Rangers. Kill Indian boy, 275; 291; 
Kinney, 299; 311 n. 

Reconstruction politics, sources, 331. 

Records. Of the General Land Office, 
94; of courthouses, 94; destroyed, 
$02; S2I. 

Red, William Stuart, The Texas Colo- 


nists and Religion, 1821-1836, 174. ‘ 
Refugio mission, 194. ? 
Relacidn del Sueceso, 159, 163. 4 
Religion, the Texas colonists and, 174. Ee 


Report, Statistical, on Texas, by Juan 
N. Almonte, 1835, 177-222. 

Rhodes, James Ford, as historian, 96. 

Rice (1829), 18. 

Rige’s Massacre (1859), 84. 

Rio Grande. Cabeza de Vaca, 56, 139- 
140. City of, 232; Valley, 232; Road 
to California, 287; congested with 
forty-niners (1851), 300f. 

Rios, Don José Amador de los, historian, 
134 f. 

Rio Sonora, 149. 

Rivalries of Texas cities, 291 f. 

tivers of Texas, 99, 105; improvement, 
178; 192, 204, 214. See “Streams.” 
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Roads. Rio Grande Valley to Sonora, 
148; 178; (1834), 184; 192f.; 196, 
205, 215; California emigrant, through 
Texas, 287-301. 

Robb, Mr. 299. 

Roberts, Frank E., Fanthorp hotel at 
Anderson, 173. 

Roberts, Governor O. M., 76, 320. 

Robertson’s Colony, 198. 

Robertson, Sterling C., 198. 

Robison family, 83. 

Rogers, friend of R. B. Hayes, 237. 

Rogers, John A., Indian agent, 262. 

Romance and Trayedy of Texas History, 
by Sam Houston Dixon, 174. 

Ross, Captain Sul, 270. 

Ross, Lizzie, 270. 

Rummel, Helen, “Ancient Splendors of 
Round Top,” 173. 

“Runaway Scrape,” 88. 

Rusk, Thomas Jefferson, 93, 94, 304. 

Russell, R. R., Economic Aspects of 
Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861, 174. 


Salt in Texas (1831), 104-105; 212. 

Saltpetre, 212. 

San Antonio (1831), 110, 291; 
Brownsville country, Indian depreda- 
tions, emigrant parties, 299; 
Fredericksburg road, Indian depreda- 
tions 278; River, 187; San Diego 
Mail (1857-), 300; Santa Fé Mail 
(1851), 300n. See “Bexar.” 

San Filipe de Austin, history of (1824- 
1831), 108; climate and founding, 199. 

San Felipe, resolution of the Ayunta- 
miento (Apr. 5, 1828), 16-17. 

San Hieronymo de los Corazones, 159, 
160. 

San Jacinto campaign, 88. 

San Jacinto Day, 172. 

San Luear de Barrameda, 135. 

San Saba, 291; legends, 243; mountain, 
189. 

Santa Anna leads revolution in Mexico 
(1832), 29; 83. 

Santa Anna, a Comanche chief, 264. 

Santa Fé: Road or Trail, 267, 287; 
San Antonio Mail (1851), 300; San 
Antonio rivalry for trade, new road 
proposed (1834), 192 f. 

Saucedo, José Antonio, political chief of 
Texas, at San Antonio (1826), 11-12; 
13. 

Sawanos (Shawnees), 185. 

Sawmills in Texas (1831), 
203, 213. 

Society of Edinburgh, investigates bot- 
any of Texas (1834), 183. 
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278; 


106; 200, 
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Schleicher, of San Antonio (1877), reso- 
lution, conditions on Mexican border 
(1877), 52. 

Schools, 193, 206. See “Education.” 

Schutze, Albert, sketch of Captain Henry 
Schwethelm, 173. 

Schwethelm, Captain Henry, of 
ville, 173. 
Sectionalism, 
168, 174. 

Seguin, Don Erasmo, 9, 92. 

Seguin, John N., 92. 

Sefiora Valley, 157, 158, 159, 160. See 
“Sonora.” 

Servants, indented (1828), 102. See 
“Indented servants.” 
Seventy Years in Texas 

M. Franks, 174. 

Seward, F. W., U. S. 
Hayes’s recognition policy 
1877), 43-45. 

Shaw, Jim, a 
preter, 263. 

Shawnees, 185, 215, 229 f., 281. 

Shafter, Col., Crossing of the border, 51. 

Shafter, Lt.-Col., at Ft. Clark, Texas. 
Report on border troubles (1877), 42. 

Sheep, 191. 

Shepard, D. G., 238. 

Sheridan, Lt.-Gen. P. H. (1877), 45 n. 

Sherman, Sidney, major general of 
militia (1844), 310. 

Sherrill, R. E., legend, 245. 

Shoe factory, 213. 

Shoshones, 223 f. 

Shubert, Dr., 264. 

Silver in Texas (1831), 104; 
the San Saba, 111. 

Slaves, fugitives, to be 
Indians, 266. 

Slaves, statistics of, in Texas, 32. 

Slave trade to Texas (1834), 204. 

Slavery: Economic effects of, 174; in- 
fluence on colonization of Texas, 1- 
33; in Texas (1828), 102; question 
(1829), 18-25; in Texas (1830), 25- 
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